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е Anza College is an all-new, fully 
credited, two-year college in 
upertino, California. On the beautifully 
ndscaped, 112-acre campus are 
er 50 buildings designed in the Early 
alifornia Mission motif. Architects: 
rnest J. Kump Associates and 
he Office of Masten and Hurd, A 
joint Venture, Palo Alto, California. 
ieneral Contractor: 
Barnhart-Dillingham General 
ontractors, Santa Clara, California. 
looring Contractor: 
arry L. Murphy, Inc., Floor Covering, 
pan Jose, California. 
o fit into the master plan of De Anza 


ollege, floors had to be functional 
ithout looking institutional. Thus, 


ver 15,000 square yards of Armstrong 
essera Vinyl Corlon were installed in 
lassrooms, offices, and student 
enter. Its random pattern of tiny 

inyl chips is smart, contemporary, 
oninstitutional. 
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Also, since classes at 

De Anza are held daytime and evening, 
floors had to be as maintenance-free 
as possible, Tessera Corlon met this 
specification because it's easy-to-clean 
vinyl, and the textured surface hides 
heel and scuff marks 


The floors of Tessera Vinyl Corlon 
throughout De Anza College were 
installed with Armstrong's exclusive 
Perimiflor® System. Because this 
system requires adhesive only at the 
perimeter of the floor area and where 
the six-foot-wide sheets of Tessera 
join, installation is faster, seams are 
more tightly bonded, and the job looks 
better all around 


Flooring requirements are as different 
as projects themselves. In choosing 

a floor, many aspects of your project 
must be considered. Function. Style 
Economics. Whatever your 
requirements, Armstrong can satisfy 
them. You're sure to make the right 
flooring decision when you talk it over 
with your Armstrong representative. He 
has the world's largest variety of 
resilient flooring behind him, so he can 
afford to be objective in his 
recommendations. Call him. Or write 
Armstrong, 308 Watson St., 

Lancaster, Pa. 17604 


VINYL FLOORS BY 


mstrong 


Architects plan a whole new community college 


| from the ground up. And from the floor up. 
comp ех. Their choice: Armstrong Tessera* Vinyl Corlon® 
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Student activists protest architectural 
training at Pratt Institute. 
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P/A News Report: Students Effect a 
Change in the Profession 

Challenged at the AIA Convention in Chicago, Insti- 
tute members agreed to seek $15 million for student 
advocacy projects and listened to complaints that the 
profession is not relevant to the problems of the day. 
Members voted to consider changing the AIA Code of 
Ethics to allow architects to be building contractors, 
learned about stress and architecture from a Purves 
Lecturer, and had an erudite keynote by Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan. 24 


Litchfield Junior High: Bridges, Blocks, 
and Railroad Ties 

A junior high school situated in a centuries old New 
England community, takes advantage of a steeply 
sloping site to organize the well-defined “pieces” of 
the building around an imaginatively terraced court. 
The four major parts of the building are clearly 
articulated and linked together by conerete bridges 
to produce a crude elegance that recommends it 
beyond many more refined structures. JOHN L. 
JOHANSEN, ARCHITECT. 72 


New Town Houses Harmonize with 
Historic Cityscape 

Two town house groupings in an urban restoration 
area, achieve a compatible relationship with the 
surrounding colonial architecture. Floor plans of the 
units follow identical concepts, having one-and-a- 
half-story living rooms created as a result of garden 
courts built a half-story above street level. BOWER 
& BRADLEY, ARCHITECTS. 78 


Engineering Labs in Lagos , 

The educational objectives of a university in Nigeria 
were instrumental factors in affecting the basic 
design of the engineering laboratories. The complex, 
having unique planning problems, is interesting for 
its environmental, structural, and design solutions. 
INTERPLAN (ROME, ITALY), ARCHITECTS. 82 
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Giant Display Case Shows off Machines 


A cable car terminal at the Squaw Valley Ski Area 
uses glass towers and open wells to display the 
dramatic machinery that operates the tramway and 
figuratively sets the architecture in motion. SHEP- 
LEY, BULFINCH, RICHARDSON & ABBOTT, AR- 
CHITECTS. 86 


Russian Reconnaissance 


STRESSES OF CHANGE: Archibald Rodgers, who co- 
chaired the “Soviet-American Symposium on Archi- 
tecture and Urban Design” held in the USSR, de- 
scribes his impression of new activity in Soviet 
architecture and urban design. Primary topics dis- 
cussed are industrialized building, stresses of change, 
and preservation and restoration. 92 


Interior Design: Duality in Bank Images 


SECURITY SALOON: A general store built in 1887 in 
Idaho, is refurbished into a bank styled after its 
original Gay 90’s opulence. The interior, completed 
with furnishings found in old buildings in the area, 
shows the current acceptance of restoration as a 
design goal. NAT J. ADAMS & ASSOCIATES, 
ARCHITECTS. 96 


BANKING BOUTIQUE: A Philadelphia bank employs 
naked light bulbs, synthetics, reflections, and super- 
scale to produce a “banking boutique.” That presents 
a major change in the image of the bank. MURPHY 


LEVY WURMAN, ARCHITECTS. 98 
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Security Saloon 96 


Junior High School 72 


Machine Display Case 86 
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Atlanta's CR&S Bank 
didn't need a 
perimeter HVAC system. 


They used a PPG 
Performance Glass 


instead. 


PPG Solarbronze* Twindow® units 
enabled the designers of Atlanta's 
C&S Bank to eliminate a perimeter 
HVAC system—and reduce original 
equipment and annual operating 
costs. 

Based on a comparison with 
single tinted glass, engineering 
studies indicated that the applica- 
tion of double-insulating Twindow 
units would eliminate the need for 
supplementary perimeter heating 
and cooling units. Savings realized 
by eliminating the auxiliary system 
—in equipment, operation, and 
maintenance— more than justified 
the initial capital costs of the 
Twindow units. 

Because the insulating and heat- 


reducing properties of Solarbronze 
Twindow units lower the burden on 
a heating and cooling system, a 
simpler ceiling HVAC system for 
the bank is sufficient to bring year- 
round comfort to the building's 
occupants. This system reclaims 
about 60 percent of the lighting 
energy. The redistribution of this 
energy avoids the need for a 
separate hot-air duct system. Below 
40°F, electric heaters are the only 
extra heat source required. 
Solarbronze Twindow also meets 
strength requirements. And its 
color complements the bronze tone 
of the structure's exterior metals. 
Put the financial advantages of 
PPG Performance Glass to work for 
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your clients. Contact a PPG archi- 
tectural rep for technical data or 
write: PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 


Architect: Aeck Associates, Inc., Atlanta 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber 
Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 
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INDUSTRIES 


The “or” in 
“ог equal’’ 
usually ends 


up in... 
66° X 99 
inferior 


your specifications section can lead to 
considerable disappointment in a fin- 
ished project. Particularly in vinyl wall- 
coverings. A moment of inattention, a 
persuasive salesman, a rash attempt to 
save a few dollars and you agree to a 
substitute for Vicrtex. Sometimes, the 
substitution is even made without your 
knowledge. 


There's only one way to guarantee that 
you get superior stain-resistant fin- 
ishes, attractive textures, unique pat- 
terns and lustrous colors of Vicrtex 
vinyl wallcoverings. By tight specs and 
double-checking along the way. 


: If you know enough 


about vinyl wallcoverings 
to specify VICRTEX, 
make sure you get Vicrtex. 


Write today for our 
helpful booklet: "A 
Practical Guide to 
Specifications, Se- 
lection and Use of 
Vinyl Wallcover- 
ings." 


A DAYCO 

COMPANY 

Empire State Building, New York 10001 
(212) LO 4-0080 


AND COMPANY 


LE CARPENTER A) 
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YOUR 
POINT 
OF 
VIEW 


Regressive Architecture 


Dear Editor: Architects at the 
end of 19th and into the 20th Cen- 
turies worked diligently to cleanse 
our systems of eclectic “facad- 
ism,” and to bring our thinking 
more in line with the functional- 
ism required by our technology. 
And then you promote the Stern 
House (JUNE 1969 P/A) as “one 
of the most dramatic and ‘far-out’ 
statements of the latest thinking 
in architecture.” 

I say that “monumental facad- 
ism” is dead. P/A is doing an in- 
justice to society in promoting 
such bunk when the problems of 
such challenging tasks as rebuild- 
ing our four-dimensional cities, 
development of industrialized 
building, and promotion of com- 
prehensive architectural/building 
services and other tasks are so 
much in the forefront of the pub- 
lic and the architectural profes- 
sion today. Needless to say, these 
problems will not be resolved by 
“monumental facadism.” 

PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
magazine should not be regres- 
sive. 

MARK HALL, LT. CEC USN 
Registered Architect 
Resident Officer in Charge of Construction 


Arctic Research Laboratory 
Barrow, Alaska 


Old Poets vs. New Masters 


Dear Editor: Your issue about 
“The New Master Builders” (May 
1969 P/A) was superb. Let us 
earnestly hope that the depress- 
ing trend it prophesizes does not 
occur. The seemingly inexorable 
logic of its reason for being re- 
calls Orwell’s 1984 as well as 
Huxley’s Brave New World. 

The one keen disappointment 
was to read the brief for the archi- 
tect written by so fine and distin- 
guished a member of the profes- 
sion as Mr. Catalano. Heavily 
intertwined with redundant reit- 


erations against the “status-quo” 
and for “progress,” it failed to 
deal with the heart of the matter 
—one that caused Toynbee such 
deep misgivings. 

Before going further, the obvi- 
ous must be identified and then 
dismissed. The manner of archi- 
tectural practice no doubt must 
change, in order to incorporate it 
in the ever-increasing complexity 
of our economy. That the archi- 
tect must better know his tools is 
an ancient plea made by Vitruvius 
and repeated many times since. 
But considering the mind’s limita- 
tions, it is far more important to 
begin clarifying what disciplines 
an architect should not have to be 
responsible for, instead of includ- 
ing so much within his parvenu 
that he approaches dilettantism. 
In spite of myriad research proj- 
ects and profound essays, this 
writer has failed to find a concise, 
coherent statement of the archi- 
tect’s responsibilities and the spe- 
cific disciplines he must master. 

But to recognize these “New 
Master Builders” as potential 
Frankensteins does not indicate a 
desire to maintain the status quo, 
or an intention to ignore the prob- 
lems thrust upon us by our com- 
plex technology. It means only 
that many of us believe that a 
computer cannot be fed all the 
parameters to yield man's optimal 
condition. This assertion is nei- 
ther arrogant nor blind. It pro- 
tests the view Archibald MacLeish 
(the poet, not the sociologist) 
epitomized in Eliphaz, one of J. 
B's comforters. 

It is not fashionable to associ- 
ate architecture with art or poe- 
try, but the fact remains that 
some of the most basic value judg- 
ments made in architecture be- 
long to a domain whose language 
is inaccessible to a computer. If a 
poet creates something to suit his 
own individuality, it certainly 
does not indicate an obsolete “ill- 
inspired individualism." The poet 
is humanity's censor, its radar, its 
most sensitive probe. Through 
his own awareness, he may sensi- 
tize the awareness of others. By 
suiting himself, the poet suits hu- 
manity, and all the econo-socio- 
techno-logos in the world cannot 
change that arrogant fact. 

Yes, as your issue so well points 
out, architecture is at a very criti- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Nine times out of ten, MONO fills the sealant gap. 


When it can't, he can. 
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We know you'd like an all-purpose trouble-free construction joint 
sealant. с So would we. But right now, MONO's as close as we 
cancome...anditwon'tdo everything, any more than any other 
types and brands we've tested. о Sure, MONO's good and works 
so well under the kind of adverse conditions (dust and moisture) 
that are common to the job site, that we suspect many construc- 
tion people actually look onitas an all-purpose sealant. But actu- 
ally Tremco's business isn't based on selling any all-purpose seal- 
ant. Instead we're a single-purpose company. We're The Water 
Stoppers and we want to give you leakproof security in every joint 
on the job. So we make not one, but fourteen other sealants be- 
sides MONO, like a very good polysulfide (Lasto-Meric), a highly- 
regarded preformed tape (440) as well as a dozen others. with 
special purposes. о The only all-purpose item in our catalog is 
the Tremco Representative. He has been thoroughly trained to 
provide you the proper sealant for each application and is ready 
to give job-site assistance before, during and after each project. 
о Why not give him a call next time you run into the sealant 
gap? He'll get you across every time. O 

The Tremco Manufacturing Company, TREMCO 


Cleveland, Ohio 44104; Toronto 17, Ont. The water stoppers 
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ММКФ, 
dimensions 


only Co ntra ae пу! Fabric Wallco 
d for 


the beautitul world of 
reinforced concrete is a 
2 № million saving 


New York’s Co-op City. Building in the Bronx. A complex of thirty-five 

high-rise apartments. Three shopping centers. One-hundred-eighteen, 3-story townhouses. Six schools, 
When finished will house some 55,000 residents. It's being sculptured in reinforced concrete. Building fast. 
Everyday as much as 2,500 cubic yards of concrete hits the forms. Adding some 
215,000 sq. ft. of floor area to the project every week. 


For Co-op City is building with “ultimate strength 
design” and Grade 60 steel. Taking full ad- 
vantage of the most modern concrete 
construction methods. Saving a pound 
of steel per sq. ft. of floor area. 


Saving over 24 million in construction 
dollars. 


Think about it. About the many benefits 
high-strength reinforcing steels offer 
in modern concrete building design: 
Economy. Utility. Flexibility. Beauty. 
It's all here. Everything your mind’s eye 
can imagine builds better in reinforced 
concrete. 


Grade 60 Steels*. Here's new strength and economy 
in a one grade package. Ultimate Strength Design 
(USD) utilizes fully its 50% greater yield strength. 
Helps achieve slimmer columns. More usable floor 
space. Lowers overall construction costs. Let Grade 60 
help you meet the challenge of the 70's whatever 
you're building. Write for new Grade 60 Steel Brochure. 


GRADE, ` Grade 60°" the new term that describes 
60 ASTM specs for 60,000 psi reinforcing steels 
ШЫ ss upgraded in 1968. 


New York's Co-op City 

Project sponsor: United Housing Foundation 
Architect: Herman J. Jessor, New York, N.Y. 
Consulting Engineers: Farkas, Barron & Partners, 
New York, N.Y. 

Contractor: Community Services, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Concrete Contractor: Dic-Underhill Joint Venture, 
Long Island, N.Y. 
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Dow Согпїпд® silicone building 
sealants will stay weather resistant 
for 30 years or more... 10 years 
longer than any other sealant. Their 
superior resistance to weather and 
harsh industrial atmospheres makes 
them the most durable of all 

flexible sealants. 


Dow Corning building sealants apply 


Your buildings 
Will still be 
weathertight 
in 1999 
if you 


seal with 


Dow Corning 


sealants 
now. 


easily .. . even in subfreezing 
weather... and cure rapidly. Joints 
can be stretched or compressed 
30%. The cured sealants won't 
harden in cold or soften in heat, and 
will stick to all building materials, 
including most plastics. They are 
used to resea/ buildings where other 
sealants have failed. There are two 
basic types: 780, for porous surfaces, 
and 781, for nonporous surfaces. 
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For more information, write 
Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 
A-9321, Midland, Michigan 48640. 


Building sealants from 


DOW CORNING 


GARDEN STATE ARTS CENTER ® ARCHITECT: Edward Durell Stone, New York # ENGINEER: T. Y. Lin & Assoc., New York 
и CONTRACTOR: Sovereign Construction Co., Ft. Lee, New Jersey 


Esthetic design with concrete is beautifully demonstrated by the new Garden 
State Arts Center designed by Edward Durell Stone for the New Jersey Highway 
Authority. ChemComp shrinkage compensating cement was specified for the 
seating area where crack resistance was considered an absolute necessity, and in 
other areas in the complex where its superior qualities make possible a signifi- 
cantly better, more attractive structure. ChemComp is produced by a group of 
leading manufacturers of superior quality cements, and is available nationwide. 


= REDUCES size and incidence of = 20%-50% MORE LIVE LOAD CAPACITY 
WEIL cUm = SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN NECESSARY 
п DIMENSIONALLY STABLE CONTROL JOINTS 


= LOW PERMEABILITY = NO SPECIAL PLACING PROCEDURES 
= INCREASES BOND STRENGTH в LESS SEALING AND CAULKING OF JOINTS 
TO REINFORCING STEEL = MUCH LESS LONG-TERM MAINTENANCE 


Specify, profit by using 


ChemComp' Cement 


Kaiser Cement & Gypsum Corp. Medusa Portland Cement Co. Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 
Kaiser Center, 300 Lakeside Drive P. O. Box 5668 60 East 42nd Street 
Oakland, California 94604 Cleveland. Ohio 44101 New York, New York 10017 


Texas Industries, Inc. 
P. O. Box 400 
Arlington, Texas 76010 


Southwestern Portland Cement Company 
1034 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90017 
For further information contact: 
Chemically Prestressed Concrete Corp., 14656 Oxnard Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 
or the sales office nearest you 
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ПЕШ FROM THE ORIGINATORS OF ERECTR-SHELF 
OPEN-STEEL-ROD SHELVING AND TRUCKS 


Tremendously 
increased 
strength with a 
corrugated brace 
around the 
entire shelf. 


Gleaming round 
chrome corner 
posts add to 
the new units’ 
handsome 
rugged 
appearance. 


Shelves can be 
spaced in 
increments of 1”, 
and are easily 
re-spaced 


1 Shelves load 
without 
> - from all four 
disassembling нЕ 
the unit. sides; and the 


| aae a, shelf ribs 
ү running the 


Quicker, easier short way make 


assembly it easier to slide 
featuring items from 
hollow-round front to back. 
tapered openings 


in the shelf 
corners which 
slide down over 
split, tapered 
sleeves that 
snap onto the 
uprights... 
assures positive 
lock, eliminates 
sway. 


New 14” 
wrap-around 
safety rim 
prevents 
contents from 
being 
accidentally 
pushed off. 


Heavy-plate 
chrome finish is 
protected with 
clear baked-on 


Negligible 
assembly cost. 
No nuts or bolts 


needed. epoxy. 
Common posts 3 
can be used Available both 

where two as free 

units butt. standing _ 

ЫН orin 

” wi truck units, 

New 24” wide > v 
shelves up to with or 


72” long. without dollies. 


Larger sizes 
lower the cost 
per square foot 
of shelf space. 


APPROVED 


SURER 


ERECTA-SHELF 


For descriptive bulletin and information, write Dept._Z0849L . 
ШШ of Erecta-Shelf's great quality reputation Sanyon N Ё 
now any shelving that can merit the name “Super Erecta- 
Shelf" must be something pretty special. And it really is... METROPOLITAN WIRE 6000$ CORPORATION 
from its tremendously increased strength to its handsome Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 18705 
new simplified design and the long list of other “super” Manufacturers of Eri helf&, Sani-Stack&, Metro-Tainers®, 
advantages high-spotted above. Miscellaneous Wire Products 
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(Continued from page 6) 
cal stage. The threat exists that 
men who lack his talent or train- 
ing will exercise the architect’s 
prerogatives. The problem is to 
find a means by which, within the 
hierarchy of decision-making 
that directs our society, architec- 
tural judgments will be made by 
qualified and trained men within 
this complex technocracy. 
Finally, an unrelated theme in 
Mr. Catalano’s essay cannot be 
left untouched. Many architects 
of his generation do not feel as 
apologetic for its efforts as he 


seemed to feel. Never in history 
has a generation been so con- 
cerned with poverty as ours, mak- 
ing massive efforts made to cor- 
rect it in our own and other 
countries. Of course, more can be 
done. But what nation, what gen- 
eration, at what time in history 
has done as much? And as far as a 
social consciousness in architec- 
ture, this writer could not help 
but recall the tons of boring paint- 
ings done in W.P.A. days, now 
stored in vaults all over the coun- 
try. If Senator MacCarthy’s 
youthful followers failed to ac- 


UN 
NATIONS 


... Where ZERO weather stripping 
has earned international acceptance. 


Weather stripping, sound proofing, light proofing, 


thresholds . . . 
ZERO's line is complete. 
And everything is top-quality. 


That's why it was specified for the U.N. 


Deliveries? 
ZERO's reputation for dependability 
is the envy of the industry. 


Capping all is this fact: 


ZERO backs its products with 45 years of 


solving customers’ problems. 
ZERO products are used in 


schools, hospitals, airline terminals, apartment 


houses, shopping centers— 
practically everywhere. 


Write for the 1969 ZERO Catalog, with its 177 
full-size drawings; you'll quickly see why ZERO 
has earned international acceptance. 


Our 45th year of service to architects. 


‚ Zero Weather Stripping Co., Inc. 


415 CONCORD AVE., BRONX, NEW YORK 10455, (212) LUDLOW 5-3230 
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complish much, it should not be 
blamed on the inertia of this 
much-maligned generation, but 
on the fact that they had so little 
to offer beyond resounding, sim- 
plistic slogans. 


D. А. POLYCHRONE, A.1.A. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gropius: Expressing 
a Philosophy of Life 


Dear Editor: The following are 
comments stimulated by Peter 
Collins’ review of Apollo in the 
Democracy (p. 156, APRIL 1969 
P/A). If such a review had not 
been written, explanations would 
not seem to be necessary. Our ad- 
vice would be to read the book; it 
speaks most eloquently for itself. 

Collins appreciated the poetic 
aspects of this collection of talks, 
but he was evidently looking for 
hard answers to current prob- 
lems. He was disappointed that 
the book was not more timely in a 
specific sense. In looking for nuts 
and bolts, Collins missed the mes- 
sage. 

Whether it has been 50 years or 
86, or whether it will take many 
generations, the message is as 
clear as truth and just as hard to 
follow. It can be expressed in an 
infinite number of ways, but it 
gives no specific answers. 

As a teacher, Mr. Gropius es- 
tablishes a climate within which 
problems can be solved. Solutions, 
whether of others or of his own, 
begin when we understand what 
he means by “total architecture” 
or “unity in diversity.” His stu- 
dents and compatriots build on 
the framework of his philosophy, 
unrestricted by formulae or rules 
of design. 

The most recurrent theme in 
the book is “unity in diversity.” It 
would be hard to think of any- 
thing more timely. In a world 
where conformity is set against 
variety, both are wrong, and a 
compromise between the two is 
no solution. And yet conformity is 
not “unity” and variety is not “di- 
versity." We have a long way to 
go to realize the meaning of the 
words, and even farther to go to 
realize their interdependence. 

Gropius speaks as an architect, 
but he expresses a philosophy of 
life. Apollo in the Democracy is a 
book for anyone who wonders how 
the pieces can ever fit together. 


SARAH P. HARKNESS 
The Architects Collaborative, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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KREOLITE 


wood block floors 
provide solid 


COMFORT 


Check These Advantages 


Comfortable ... easy under 
foot. Durable... with- 
stands heavy abuse. Low 
Maintenance. . 1/3 cent 
per sq. ft. in 20 years. Easy 
To Replace... in sections 
or units, Dustless.,. pro- 
tects bearings and finished 
parts. Absorbs Noise, In- 
sulates against heat and 
cold. Easy to Provide For 
Conduits Or Cables. 


Comfort underfoot reduces worker fatigue . . . boosts 
output... decreases costs. KREOLITE wood block floors 
are comfortable to work on. That’s been proved. 

Write for a copy of the highlights of this proof or let us 
entertain and convince you with our 20-minute, 

full-color sound slide film—''Magic Carpet.” 


Inquiries Limited to Continental U.S.A. 


. 
H 
H 
4 THE JENNISON-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
DEPT. P89 * Р. О. BOX 691 * TOLEDO, OHIO 43601 


Г] Please send a copy of Research Report Highlights 
JENNISON- Г] Please call for an appointment to show the “Magic Carpet" 
WRIGHT 


Name. = - — 


Title. 


Firm. 


Address. 
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„жел ттт 


The New K-Series 
Economy Grille 
From Barber-Colman 


Barber-Colman puts ап end to the 


ugly grille! 


new low-cost K Series grilles also give you 
easier adjustment and a removable core 


Barber-Colman has a new economy 
double deflection grille. It's called the 
K Series. Engineers, architects, and 
contractors say it is the best looking 
grille on the market for the money. 

But new beauty at an economical 
price isn't the only reason you should 
select the new K Series. It gives you 
many features that you can’t find in 
other low-cost grilles. For example: 


It's easier to adjust 

Always a grille —never a damper 
The core is removable 

Hidden mounting screws 

Better performance 

Available in all popular sizes 


One finger adjustment "7 U 
\ 


It's easier to adjust . . . because it has 
fewer vanes. You can adjust any of 
them easily and quickly with one finger. 
Other economy grilles may not seem 
so economical when you add in the 
time and cost of adjustment. 


TOP VIEW 


Always a grille—nevera 
damper... because each 
vane has built-in deflection 
Stops. These stops keep 
the grille from accidentally 
being turned into a damper. 


END VIEW 
AD-69-2 
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The core is removable . . . as far as 
we know, the Barber-Colman K Series 
grille is the only economy grille with a 
removable core. The frame can be 
painted to match surrounding wall 
finishes. 


Hidden 
mounting 
screws 


Removable 
core 


Hidden mounting screws . . . if 
mounting screws get in the way of 
beauty, you can order the K Series 
grille with hidden screws. Mounting 
screws are inside, out of sight, keeping 
the grille face clean and functional. 


Cut out and send to Barber-Colman 


All popular sizes 


(o 

12° 
Available in all popular sizes... . 
Barber-Colman makes the K Series 
grille in heavy-gage steel or aluminum, 
Sizes range from 12" x 3” to 48" x 12" 
with matching return grilles from 6” x 
6" to 48” x 48”. And, you can choose 
just about any finish you want! 


Your Barber-Colman field office has 
all the particulars — including a sample 
of the K Series grille you can put up 
against any economy grille. For more 
information, call your Barber-Colman 
field office or mail the coupon below to 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Rock- 
ford, IL 61101. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
COMPANY 
BARBER © ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 61101 
{ШИ BI in Canada: BARBER-COLMAN 


OF CANADA, LTD. 
Weston, Ontario 


‚+ where originality works for you 


EEE EE TATE a Rat рин ater ornare pecan aN ОЧЫ oho IERI cU E. 
| Seeing is believing. We'll bring you a real К Series grille to prove that low-cost 

: grilles don't have to be ugly. 

1 Just fill out this coupon and drop it in an envelope addressed to: 

! K Series Grilles, Dept. 2321, Air Distribution Division 

| 21 Вагһег-Со!тап Company, Rockford, IL 61101 

| 

1 Your name 

1 

: Company name = 

1 

- Address —— al - 

І 

А сиу. State Zip. 
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SPECIAL NEWS REPORT 


The AIA Convention in Chicago: Students 


If any architect had headed toward 
Chicago on June 21 — destination: 
the opening of the 101st annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Architects — with a slightly bored 
“another convention" attitude, cer- 
tainly by the time of his return trip 
an exclamation mark would have 
entered the phrase, making it ‘‘an- 
other convention!” Equally surprised 


` was the press, which had fore- 


knowledge that the dreaded Archi- 


. tects Resistance was to be in town. 


No one knew what to expect. An- 


. other CHICAGO in mini? 


As it turned out, both architects 
and press were delightfully im- 
pressed by the actions occurring at 
the convention. A star was born (see 
page 30); The Architects Resistance 
resisted in a constructive manner; 


Chicago: 
A New Conscience 
For Architecture 


When long-haired and scruffy 
students had overcome the hang- 
up of thinking they all might have 
their heads dented, Chicago 
seemed like a good place to be — 
at least on the architectural sur- 
face. Many young radicals, seen 
on glass-topped tour buses headed 
for the Robie House, Unity Tem- 
ple, The Monadnock Building, or 
some Mies tower, seemed as in- 
terested in the architectural past 
as their liberal elders. Rather than 
tearing the two generations 
apart, as might have been ex- 
pected, Chicago, as a living mu- 
seum of architecture, served to 
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| the AIA committed itself on issues 


(see facing page); much business 
was conducted; and everyone had 
a marvelous time at the many par- 
ties and dances. But the students 
stole the show. 

P/A was so impressed by what 
the students had to say as well as 
by their ability to get their points 
across, that a team of editors (com- 
prised of C. Ray Smith, Richard 
Whipple, Forrest Wilson, and led by 
Don Raney) put this special report 
together in order to document the 
outstanding contribution architec- 
tural students made to the profes- 
sion as a whole at the 1969 con- 
vention. We have attempted to place 
the development of the humani- 
{апап consciousness of today's 
architectural student in a chrono- 


give students and registereds a 
base of agreement from which 
many fruitful exchanges derived. 
All students had come to Chica- 
ко to be heard, each one's head full 
of philosophical as well as prag- 
matic ideas (picked up back at 
school) for improving the profes- 
sion. No school, no matter how 
small, seems to have escaped the 
sweep of student unrest. This 
probably is most true of architec- 
ture schools, since their students 
are most aware of the glaring 
manifestations of the deep-rooted 
problems the United States faces 
today. Every architecture student 
has seen a city, and if by a remote 
chance someone had not, Chicago 
was there for the viewing. 
Although it is true that many 
architectural community groups 


logical order (see page 31), while 
explaining the philosophy behind it, 
and the direction the students them- 
selves plan for the future. These 
youths, frequently on the left of 
society politically, are the con- 
science of architecture today. As a 
contrast to these young radicals, 
P/A obtained a special interview 
with another group of radicals, The 
Architects’ Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Although they are 
mostly older men now, in the 1930's 
the Communists formed а part of. 
the conscience of architecture. 
Finally, because students will be 
working so closely with the AIA dur- 
ing the coming year, we have in- 
cluded an interview with the next 
AIA president, Rex Allen of San 
Francisco. 


— such as Environment, Inc., 
Denver; Real Great Society, Inc., 
New York; Independent Studio, 
New Haven; Urban Deadline, 
New York; and the Mountain In- 
stitute, Kentucky — had come to 
show and talk about what they 
had done in their respective com- 
munities, the thread that held 
them all together was philosophi- 
cal. They realized more acutely 
than their affluent elders — actu- 
ally experienced emotionally — 
the political and social implica- 
tions of architecture. 

Many young architects, some 
in school, others just out, real- 
ized that they had a common 
philosophical base to their work 
and the intent of their profession- 
al lives, and in Chicago these 
many individuals, each retaining 
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Effect a Change in the Profession 


the autonomous title of his par- 
ticular group, met under the aegis 
of one group that had been 
formed at Yale in order to incor- 
porate the best ideas of all — The 
Architects Resistance. Formed in 
New Haven, Conn., last fall in re- 
action to the New England АТА 
Convention, some of TAR’s lead- 
ers arrived in Chicago on June 21 
and set up shop in Walter 
Netsch’s Arts and Architecture 
building on the Circle Campus of 
the University of Illinois. Here 
they held open meetings, dis- 
cussed their common and uncom- 
mon interests, and showed films 
to students and interested cor- 
porate members of the AIA. 

Out on the campus, away from 
the downtown Palmer House 
where the convention was held, 
TAR became keeper-in-exile of 
the collective conscience of not on- 
ly architectural students, but of 
many sympathetic elders as well. 

Advertised by their frequent 
and obvious forays into the Pal- 
mer House (their dress modes 
contrasted sharply with that of 
the Establishment), TAR was 
able to attract many architects to 
their camp, and, eventually, by 
the moral force of their argu- 
ments, at least half-convince 
many people of their convictions. 
Since, in TAR’s own view, the 
group’s most important function 
is communications, and its most 
important product ideas, Chicago 
was a success for them. TAR lives 
as the communicator of the new 
ideology. 

As architects, TARites (dis- 
paragingly called TAR-babies by 
some unsympathetic architects) 
are sophisticated politicians. 
They realize that the only way in 
which anything at all can be ac- 
complished by architects is if they 
are willing to pull what they do 
into a political framework. They 
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After the convention the AIA ran this advertisement in newspapers nationwide. 


are well aware of the problems of 
other groups of radicals who end 
up being purely political, and to 
avoid this trap, their answer is a 
fusion — architecture-politics — 
with an eye to an architectural 
goal through politics. 

Of course, the idea of mixing 
politics and architecture is not 
new, as any architect who has a 


large government or, for that 
matter, privately funded project 
can explain. But what is new is the 
context in which TAR wishes to 
operate politically — the urban 
ghetto. Also new is TAR’s view of 
the political ramifications of ar- 
chitecture. Therefore, advocating 
political involvement is only one 
part of the total ethical concern 
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TAR wishes to communicate. 

The ideas expressed in TAR’s 
three published position papers 
are worth exploring, not only be- 
cause they give us a clearer in- 
sight into the group, but because 
they are ideas TAR has culled 
from many groups and individ- 
uals, students and graduates 
alike, who are dedicated to mak- 
ing life in the U.S. a more mean- 
ingful experience through archi- 
tecture. 

Last summer, the Office of Civil 
Defense, together with the AIA 
and several other professional or- 
ganizations, sponsored institutes 
on nuclear defense design at five 
schools of architecture around 
the country. The program was 
designed to prepare architectural 
and engineering faculty to be cer- 
tified as qualified fall-out shelter 
analysts, and to teach courses in 
fall-out shelter design. Many 
young architects and students re- 
acted unfavorably to the prospect 
of such a program, feeling that 
the implications of a national fall- 
out shelter program could only in- 
crease the speed of an already up- 
ward spiral in the international 
arms race and increase the danger 
of nuclear catastrophe. Here, the 
juncture of architecture and poli- 
tics became apparent to the stu- 
dents — just as apparent as the 
political implications of archi- 
tects building gas-ovens for the 
Nazis. 

TAR grew out of the resulting 
confrontation with the Establish- 
ment. And contained in the first 
position paper, “Architects and 
the Nuclear Arms Race,” was a 
statement that embodies TAR’s 
most important ethical contribu- 
tion to the profession to date: 
“We feel that the architectural 
profession has a responsibility to 
the public which goes beyond the 
immediate architect-client rela- 
tionship, and the pursuit of profit. 
Before engaging in any project, 
the architect should fully consider 
all the implications and conse- 
quences of a given project, and 
what interests are being served.” 

Probably, abstractly taken, 
there would be little contention 
with this statement, especially 
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since the AIA code of ethics says 
almost the same thing. Actually, 
however, interpretations of ab- 
stract statements generally tend 
to mean what the individual inter- 
acting with the statement wants 
it to mean. It was precisely a 
disparate interpretation of this 
statement by the architectural 
firm of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill that led to TAR’s second posi- 
tion paper. 

Entitled “Architecture and 
Racism,” the paper was an attack 
on SOM for its involvement in a 
South African project, the $50- 
million Carlton Center. In this 
project, because of South African 
apartheid racial policies, SOM 
was forced to design separate 
toilet facilities for blacks and 
whites, even though the project 
was being built by private inves- 
tors. TAR’s point was that it was 
immoral for SOM as a corporate 
entity to be involved in designing 
a project that contained elements 
certainly no individual member of 
that corporation could morally 
condone. TAR argued that archi- 
tecture is not art for art’s sake, 
nor should it merely be art for the 
sake of profit. 

When asked by Donlyn Lyndon, 
head of the School of Architecture 
and Planning at MIT, to appear 
before a student group that was 
sincerely concerned about the 
moral implication of SOM’s in- 
volvement in the Carlton Center 
project, SOM replied in a letter 
that stated: “The acceptance of 
an architectural commission 
from a private client in any coun- 
try [does] not involve the accep- 
tance or support by the architect 
of either the political system or 
the policies of the government 
concerned. . . . While a legitimate 
question might be raised about 
the response of individuals or 
companies to an environment 
such as exists in South Africa, 
and whether or not this country 
should be isolated or persuaded to 
change, we do not accept that a 
moral question is involved. We 
further consider that arrange- 
ments between SOM and its pri- 
vate clients are privileged matters 
and not to be discussed in any 
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The kind of safety that turns TAR off. 


public forum.” Obviously, there 
exists a vivid disparity between 
the ideas of the young and the es- 
tablished in architecture. 

The most recent position pa- 
per, distributed at the convention 
is “Architecture: Whom Does It 
Serve?” in which TAR points out 
that architecture in its present 
state serves the interests of the 
ruling class, and that no change 
can be expected unless a basic 
change in the structure of the 
country occurs. By this they mean 
that primarily it is only the ruling 
class that can afford the services 
of an architect, and, secondarily, 
when architects build for the low- 
er-income groups, the architect 
imposes his cultured taste upon a 
group for which that taste holds 
no relevance. In TAR’s words, 
“Before architects can design 
buildings for people, the process 
itself must change to accept the 
human value as its first and only 
value. It must recognize the abil- 
ity of every person to determine 
the nature of his environment. To 
accept this position is to opt for 
the only kind of change which will 
allow architects to assume their 
true roles as allies, not saviors, of 
the people.” 

TAR members work daily in 
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their own communities in a vari- 
ety of projects that attempt to 
use architecture as a force to build 
a society where each person has 
the power to shape his own en- 
vironment according to his own 
needs and taste. 

As individuals, many members 
of TAR are faced with the per- 
plexing problem of what to do 
when they graduate from school. 
Undoubtedly, some of them will go 
on to graduate schools, but those 
looking for jobs feel that there are 
few paying jobs they can take in 
good conscience. Foundation 
grants are one alternative. As one Locked up, out, and down in the dumps. 
a NE Doors to дозага ааа на to the streets of a poor neighborhood. 
the time comes that I am out of 
school (two years), I will be able 
to do architecture in the terms I 
can do it.” 

Others, who consider them- 
selves closer to being radicals 
than most members of TAR, feel 
that many TAR members are just 
fulfilling an historical continuum 
by rebelling against their middle- 
class backgrounds. These other 
architectural students, who have 
no group to represent them, feel 
that their alternative to a normal 
Establishment job is an Estab- 
lishment job that has the political 
potential of union organization — 
“like getting a job in one of those 
architectural factories and organ- 
izing the architects and drafts- 
men." 

Whatever option individual 
members of TAR choose for 
themselves upon graduation, the 
function they are fulfilling now as 
members of the group is a benefit 
to the architectural profession as 
a. whole, for the code of ethics of 
the AIA is a lot like the Bible — 
all the right thoughts are there; 
it is getting them into men's 
minds that counts. 
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“Architects and the Crises": An Interview with the 
Architects’ Committee of the Communist Party 


The Architects’ Resistance is cer- 
tainly not the first group to pro- 
pound a humanistic view of ar- 
chitecture. Their ideas are not 
novel; as ideas they exist concur- 
rently and at all times with ar- 
chitecture. In fact, the humanistic 
view has predominated before in 
this century, peaking in the 1930’s 
during the depression when there 
were 5,000 unemployed architects 
in New York alone. These men had 
plenty of time to reflect on the 
state of the art, and their conclu- 
sions are neatly summed up in ex- 
cerpt, quoted below, from a polit- 
ical pamphlet published in 1932 
by the Architects’ Committee of 
the League of Provisional Groups 
for Foster and Ford. The ideas 
seem strikingly current and in 
tune with those of TAR. 

“Considered realistically, archi- 
tects are only hired servants, de- 
pendent on business—on real- 
tors, contractors, and speculators, 
whose interest, first and last is 
exploitation, who are ready to sac- 
rifice the artistic and social ends 
of architecture to immediate gain. 
The impressive quantity of Ameri- 
can building is no sign of the skill 
of architects, but the unbridled, 
chaotic energies of individuals in 
a struggle for gain." 

“In this struggle, the vast ma- 
jority of architects are only unor- 
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ganized workers, of seasonal and 
insecure employment, designers 
and technicians, used by business- 
men or by complacent, “arrived” 
architects, who do little or no de- 
signing, but collect contracts and 
cater to the vanity and profits of 
business. The results of this col- 
lusion of building and business are 
evident in the miserable slums of 
large cities, in the complete chok- 
ing of city life by the ill-controlled 
building of tenements, factories, 
and skyscrapers, and in the de- 
pressing monotony, ugliness, and 
sham decoration of the suburbs." 

Since the Architects' Committee 
was an organization dedicated to 
communistic ideals, the above 
words really reflect the position of 
the American Communist Party 
in the 1930's. P/A wondered what 
the men who produced these senti- 
ments, which are currently on the 
lips of many humanistically ori- 
ented architects and students, are 
thinking now. We obtained an in- 
terview with the current Archi- 
tects’ Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States 
and found that most of the mem- 
bers are the same men who as 
youths formulated the ideas we 
have quoted. Time has changed 
these men. Where they once were 
young radicals with vibrant ideas 
on how to improve man's environ- 


ment, they are now aging archi- 
tects practicing within the system 
and speaking jargon one could pre- 
dict having seen any McCarthy- 
era film containing a stereotype of 
the pedantic Communist. Luckily, 
some of the better humanistic 
ideas which they espoused have 
been picked up and carried under 
a new banner of youth. 


P/A: As Communists, are you rev- 
olutionaries? 

C/P: “We are a revolutionary 
party. We believe that all capital 
forms of society must be replaced 
with socialist organs. We believe 
that this transformation is pos- 
sible peaceably." 


P/A: What are your views on a 
revolution in this country; could 
any good come from it; should it 
be violent? 

C/P: “We approve of revolution in 
this country. The first one, 1776- 
1782 was a pretty popular one. 
The one from 1861 to 1865 com- 
pleted most of the unfinished busi- 
ness of the first one. We cannot 
quite date the third one. If it re- 
places the present-decayed system 
which brings about periodic wars, 
unemployment and causes decay 
of peoples, communities, and cities 
with socialism, then only good can 
come of it." 
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Р/А: “If you had $15 million dol- 
lars to be applied to improving the 
society through architecture, how 
would you use the money?” 

C/P: “Fifteen million dollars is 
the approximate cost of one middle 
sized war plane, part of the cost 
of one nuclear submarine, and the 
cost of five hours of war in Viet- 
nam. It is a relatively small 
amount of money. How much so- 
cial good can be bought with only 
five hours of killing? It’s so small 
an amount that if we were forced 
to select the limited good so paltry 
an amount could do we would prob- 
ably consider it ‘seed money’.” 


P/A: “What is the groups’ philos- 
ophy of architecture?” 

C/P: “We agree on the social ends 
of architecture: it should serve 
the needs of people for life and 
growth; it should provide a physi- 
cal background for man’s activi- 
ties at work, study and leisure 
consistent with the great resources 
available to modern man." 


P/A: “What are your views on 
student demands for a modern 
meaningful architectural educa- 
tion (what should an architectural 
education be) ?" 

C/P: “We support the general de- 
mands of students for an educa- 
tion that is relevant to their needs. 
This applies to architectural stu- 
dents as well as to all others. It 
requires that students and faculty 
be given a voice in developing cur- 
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ricula which too long has been the 
province of the educational ad- 
ministrative establishments. We 
applaud the universal demand of 
architectural students that their 
schools become involved in the 
planning of the urban areas in 
which they are situated." 


P/A:“In what areas do your ideas 
overlap with those of today's stu- 
dents (concerning goals) ?" 

C/P: *Our mutual concern over 
social responsibility in architec- 
ture, absolute equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, opposition to the 
war in Vietnam, and opposition 
to U.S. intervention in the internal 
affairs of the emerging nations." 


P/A: “How does architecture fit in- 
to the goal of your organization ?" 
C/P: “Our club consists exclusively 
of architects. Naturally, therefore, 
we have special interests beyond 
those we share with other mem- 
bers of our party. Some of us have 
been long devoted to advances in 
mass public housing. Some were 
pioneers in the housing movement. 
Others of us have strong esthetic 
interests and have long felt that 
the considerations of the market 
place have too long overridden the 
skill of American architects.” 


P/A: *How strong is the organiza- 
tion?" 

C/P: “We are not strong in mem- 
bers. How does one measure the 
strength of ideas?" 
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| P/A: “Is the organization a dying 
or living entity?” 
C/P: “Our club is very much alive. 
We have more friends and in- 
fluence today than we have ever 
had. We do not advertise our mem- 
bership by sidewalk signs but our 
politics are fairly well known to 
many of our associates in the pro- 
fession and in the societies in 
which we are active. We have rea- 
son to believe that our people are 
respected for their contributions.” 


| P/A: “What are your goals?” 

| C/P: “Our short term goals are 
very close to the ideas inherent in 
the resolution adopted at the last 
convention of the AIA. Namely, an 
end to the unspeakable war in 
Vietnam; the application of our 
great wealth, science and technol- 
ogy for the improvement of life, 
for our neglected and oppressed- 

| black, white, and brown; and the 
reconstruction of our blighted ur- 
ban and rural areas.” 


| P/A: “How can the individual ar- 
chitect best serve society ?" 
C/P: “The individual architect can 
best serve society by practicing 
his profession honestly, consistent 
with the ideals which called him 
to architecture. The world as it 
| exists today does not permit the 
architect to choose whether to be 
a pure artist or a servant of soci- 
ety, leaving no open space for 
| him to work without collaborat- 
| ing with the system." 
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A Star Is Born 


In the realm of the abstract, 
men wonder if heroes and stars 
are made by the moment in 
which they act; while in the 
realm of the concrete, it is a 
wonder to watch the momen- 
tous act that makes a star or 
hero. Within the unlikely con- 
text of the AIA Convention, 
the moment and act coalesced 
and a star was born. A student 
star, true, but full-blown, as 
anyone meeting up with Taylor 
Culver will attest. 

Taylor Culver, 24-year-old 
president of the Associated 
Student Chapters of the AIA 
and a fifth-year architecture 
student at Howard University, 
came on strong in Chicago. Un- 
der the opposing pressures of 
radical students on the one 
side, and liberal (but cautious) 
architects on the other, Culver 
managed to hold his own as a 
firm and understanding leader. 
Right from the start of the 
convention, Culver, who has a 
way of making everything he 
says seem too obviously true 
to challenge, became the topic 
of breakfast, cocktail, and all- 
night discussions. His uncanny 
persuasive abilities, which are 
certainly not hampered by an 
honest, straight-in-the-eye 
look from his powerful 6'-6", 
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260 Ib body, neatly lined up the 
votes on the final day of the 
convention for a $15 million 
dollar commitment by the AIA 
to help cure urban ills. 

What had begun as a flash of 
an idea the Sunday before the 
convention started—in Cul- 
ver’s words, “about a half hour 
before I got up there to talk, 
man” — ended in a triumph for 
Culver, partly because of his 
political acumen, and partly be- 
cause of the bad-conscience- 
baggage most architects lugged 
to the convention. Many archi- 
tects in attendance seemed to 
feel that architecture as a pro- 
fession had done little to make 
our cities more livable. No one 
disagreed that this is an inher- 
ent part of the architect’s role. 
Being sensitive enough to recog- 
nize the architect’s confused di- 
lemma, Culver was practically 
on third base before he began. 
All that remained was for the 
force of his personality, coupled 
with some careful wording of 
the resolution, to bring it all 
home. 

Watching Culver on stage, 
leading an audience in discus- 
sion, was pure pleasure. The 
understated strength garnered 
in 200 years of black suppres- 
sion zapped the audience into 
submission. No one else could 
have told the attending archi- 
tects with such charm that stu- 
dents wanted the architects to 
tax themselves 10 per cent, and 
when asked 10 per cent of what, 
counter with 10 per cent of the 
largest number (and he meant 


Taylor Culver addresses the AIA Convention. 


it!). In a later meeting he told 
them, “At first we wanted 10 
per cent of your time and 
money, and then we thought, do 
we really want your time if you 
haven’t been able to do anything 
about the problem. We ended up 
thinking that we want your 
money, but you can stay home." 
They laughed (and he meant 
it). 

Throughout the convention, 
he stressed that architectural 
students were going to try a 
new way of approaching the 
Establishment — peacefully. 
"Assume that we have already 
turned the place upside down 
and burned the rugs; we are 
trying a new approach." 
Speaking of the tactics of this 
new approach, he said, “The 
students behind me think this 
is the meekest thing I can do, 
and you guys think it's radical. 
Actually, it was neither meek 
nor radical, but good hard 
sales.” That which made Amer- 
ica great cannot hurt Culver. 
Like all blacks, he has not even 
had his chance yet. 

When he gets his chance, 
which will be after his fifth 
year at Howard, he may take 
up one of the many job offers 
he received before the conven- 
tion was over. But what he 
really wants to do is to set up a 
practice in New York, get in- 
volved in bettering the city, 
“апа make enough money to 
become middle class, so I can 
understand you guys, and also 
give my kids something to rebel 
against." 
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A Chronology of Student Demonstrations: 


Historically, architecture has 
lagged behind other artistic in- 
volvements, so it is not unexpected 
that the American Student Revo- 
lution has plugged into architec- 
ture-generated issues later than it 
did into political and racial issues. 

The history of demonstrations 
by architecture and planning stu- 
dents about architectural issues is 
still in the making; the full tale 
probably will not be told for years. 
However, we can reconstruct the 
beginnings and the development 
through some of the significant 
and typical known public protests. 
Curriculum reform, like political 
and racial issues, though indis- 
putably interconnected with the 
architecture students’ uprisings, 
are not stressed in this chronol- 
ogy; rather, it focuses on architec- 
ture and planning issues. 

This critical chronology of ar- 
chitectural activism is presented, 
we hope, in terms that will appear 
objectively factual to both sides of 
the controversy: 


AUGUST 1962: A proto-protest. 
New York architects and architec- 
ture students rally against the an- 
nounced demolition of McKim 
Mead & White's romantic, tran- 
sitional monument Pennsylvania 
Station. Placards and posters car- 
ried by leading architects and 
critics, followed up by petitions to 
then Mayor Wagner, could not 
stay the hand of city officials or 
the Planning Commission (see 
p. 68 SEPTEMBER, 1962. P/A). 


SUMMER 1964: The curators give 
the first suggestion. New York's 
Museum of Modern Art exhibits 
Arthur Drexler's "Twentieth Cen- 
tury Engineering" and publishes 
the first recognition by the archi- 
tectural Establishment of architec- 
ture that is not created by profes- 
sional architects. 


FALL 1964: Bernard Rudofsky's 


Architecture Without Architects, 
published by and exhibited at Mu- 
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How it Began 


seum of Modern Art, gets wide- 
spread attention by architecture 
professionals and laymen alike. 
Seeds of a rebellion have a mani- 
festo: "The owner-clients can do- 
it-themselves — better.” 


WINTER 1964: Incipient unrest of 
architecture students first visibly 
flies in the face of established au- 
thority. Yale art and architecture 
students, like Penn's medical stu- 
dents in the Richards Laborato- 
ries, reject their formgivers by 
scotch-taping paper sunscreens 
onto the “too-exposed” windows 
of their workspaces. 


DEC. 1964: Berkeley, Cal. The first 
major student demonstration in 
the U.S.— purely political. The 
FSM (Free Speech Movement) 
protests university administration 
banishment of anti-war material 
from campus. Architecture stu- 
dents, though they participated, 
were not specifically singled out in 
this demonstration, nor were any 
architectural issues isolated. 


WINTER 1964: Pratt’s Department 
of City and Regional Planning es- 
tablishes the Pratt Center for 
Community Improvement. AIA 
young architects set up ARCH, 
the Architects Renewal Committee 
in Harlem. PEO (Planners for 
Equal Opportunity) is established 


at convention of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. These thought 
to be the first three advocacy plan- 
ning groups. 


APRIL 1965: Pratt Institute archi- 
tecture students appeal by letters 
to Pratt president and to architec- 
ture dean Olindo Grossi for cur- 
riculum reform and for improved 
equipment. Result is the revising 
of first-year curriculum. 


MARCH 1966: Syracuse University 
architecture students boycott 
classes for 2 days in silent protest 
over curriculum (see p. 58 MAY 
1966 P/A). 


MARCH 1966: Berkeley architec- 
ture students playfully protest the 
design of Wurster Hall, their new 
College of Environmental Design 
building, with plaster sculpture of 
human bodies (see p. 66 APRIL 
1966 P/A). 


FALL 1966: University of Houston 
architecture students, following a 
visit of the Accreditation Board, 
join with some faculty members in 
an upsurge on curriculum to see 
the published results, which were 
withheld by the administration. At 
a public meeting with the admin- 
istration, students walk out on 
hearing a refusal to release the 
report. Threatened with a walkout 


Photo: Ideas, Inc. 


TAR students mill around awaiting their turn to speak at the convention. 
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A poster done by architecture students at the University of Houston. 


by the entire university, the ad- 
ministration then released the re- 
port complete and unabridged. 
Among other criticisms, it stated 
that the dean was “ineffectual.” 


MARCH 1967: Progressive Archi- 
tecture surveys the "Revolution in 
Architectural Education” in a se- 
ries of comments by numerous edu- 
cators on curriculum reform and 
the changing role of the architect. 
(see р. 136 MARCH 1967 P/A). 


SPRING 1967: MIT architecture 
students do overnight-guerrilla re- 
painting/rebuilding of their de- 
sign studios. Purpose was to turn 
them into workspaces related more 
to individual’s work-styles, but to 
an older generation of educators 
this takeover looks like a chaotic 
slum. MIT administrators are 
scandalized. (see p. 154 OCTO- 
BER 1968 P/A). 


EASTER 1967: At the University 
of Houston, Richard Lilliot, dean 
of the School of Architecture, re- 
signs. 


APRIL 1967: Ohio University (at 
Athens) students march in Georg- 
ian costume urging Georgian 
plumbing as a playful protest 
against the building of more 
Georgian structures on the cam- 
pus. 


WINTER 1968: Students at Yale, 
Pratt, Colorado, Kansas, and else- 
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where begin rebelliously to move 
out of their school studios to es- 
tablish outside design workshops 
(hopefully for academic credit) 
from which they can involve them- 
selves in community work that will 
be a more “relevant” educational 
activity than they feel they can 
find in their schools. Advocacy 
planning and community design 
groups, such as the following re- 
sult: Columbia’s “Urban Dead- 
line,” Yale’s “Black Architects 
Workshop,” Pratt’s “Center for 
Community Improvement,” and 
others. 


EARLY 1968: The University of 
Houston vice-president who by- 
passed the faculty selection com- 
mittee in his appointment of the 
new dean resigns after a placard 
campaign by students. 


SPRING 1968: University of Vir- 
ginia graduate students in Plan- 
ning protest a highway planned 
through the community and ap- 
pear at City Council meetings with 
a number of suggested alternate 
routes for the highway. Outcome 
undetermined. 


APRIL 1968: The “big Columbia 
bust.” Columbia University stu- 
dents march in protest to the site 
of the long-controversial gym- 
nasium project in Morningside 
Heights park. Police jail several 
demonstrators. This leads to weeks 
of sit-in and building-take-over 
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demonstrations by hundreds of 
students and to incredible police- 
riots, which are still the subject 
of ensuing court cases. At issue in 
the Columbia struggle were: the 
gym; Columbia’s expansion into 
the neighborhood and destruc- 
tion of existing low-cost housing; 
ROTC; the matter of university 
involvement in the war through 
Federal defense/research con- 
tracts; and, latterly, amnesty for 
student demonstrators. Architec- 
ture school students working in 
their building — Avery Hall — 
occupy it by sit-in and the curric- 
ulum is ultimately restructured to 
include greater student involve- 
ment. (see p. 45-46 JUNE 1968 
P/A). 


APRIL 1968: Pratt Institute archi- 
tecture students go on 5-week 
strike for curriculum reform; 
other departments follow their 
lead. Placard demonstrations, 
drum-beating, chanting picket 
lines, and faculty confrontations 
ultimately result in the reassign- 
ment of duties for Dean Grossi 
and architecture chairman Wil- 
liam Breger; also result in the re- 
structuring of the administration 
(the new temporary administra- 
tive body is the Coordinate for 
Academie Affairs), and a plan to 
restructure (and continually re- 
view) curriculum and issues. Other 
goals: the relevancy to social con- 
ditions in architecture — working 
in the ghettos with neighborhood 
groups to improve conditions — 
for which academic credit is now 
given; also, students can now work 
for credit with governmental agen- 
cies such as the Health and Men- 
tal Health Facilities Improvement 
Fund and NYC’s Urban Design 
Group. A fire inflamed the issue 
but is thought to have been acci- 
dental. 


FALL 1968: TAR (The Architects 
Resistance) is founded at New 
Haven. 


AUGUST 1968: Yale undergradu- 
ate students block bulldozers hired 
by the University to remove two 
trees from the Cross Campus and 
to protest the proposed campus re- 
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design and the University’s plan- 
ning methods. Though not led by 
graduate architecture students, it 
was the first spring riot at Yale to 
have an architectural focus. (see 
p. 48 AUGUST 1969 P/A). 


FALL 1968: University of Houston 
architecture students campaign 
with posters and billboards pro- 
testing Dean Eugene George’s re- 
arranging of faculty — releasing 
many and structuring the resigna- 
tions of others. Student T-shirts 
with propaganda symbols, buttons, 
and posters — coupled with a bomb 
threat — prompted Dean George 
to move his office to a secret and 
uncommunicable place with elab- 
orate security precautions (in the 
library). This tactic goaded the 
smear-the-dean campaign further. 


FALL 1968: Yale Art & Architec- 
ture students in a provocative and 
crazygraphics broadside called, 
“Novum Organum" campaign 
about faculty and curriculum as 
well as University planning mat- 
ters in outspoken terms. 


NOVEMBER 1968: At University 
of Michigan, AIA holds student 
forum “Turmoil/Education/Evo- 
lution." For the first time, AIA be- 
gins to feel, students establish a 
set of priorities and specific goals 
and also engage in discussions 
within the framework of the tra- 
ditional procedures of negotiation. 


JAN 1969: University of Houston's 
Dean Eugene George resigns. Stu- 
dents rejoice. 


FEB 1969: Confrontation of Yale 
administration by faculty and stu- 
dents of the Department of City 
Planning who had determined to 
run a democratie or autonomous 
department governed by “The City 
Planning Forum" as separate from 
University authority. This forum 
decided to accept half white and 
half black students for the next 
year; it was a quiet, inter-depart- 
mental decision indicating that 
city planning was irrelevant if it 
was not done in conjunction with 
black representatives. 


FEB 1969: At the University of 
Virginia, architecture students 
protest in the student magazine 
and with posters the planning and 
design of James Southall Wilson 


Hall, a neo-Georgian classroom- | 


and-lecture building that further 
cuts off the end of the Rotunda 
lawn. Students continue to agitate 
for involvement in campus plan- 
ning. 


MARCH 1969: Yale student-faculty 
confrontation concerning the plan- 
ning and programming of the 
Mellon Art Gallery and its disrup- 
tion of an urban neighborhood. 
This leads to public meetings and 
to architectural demonstrations 
protesting “cold, meaningless” 
buildings at Yale. 


SPRING 1969: At a grand jury in- 
vestigation of University of Hous- 
ton, former Dean George testifies 
to the deplorable conditions at the 
university as he saw them. This 
convinced the administration of 


the propriety of their decisions 
and put the architecture school in 
high regard throughout the uni- 
versity. 


MARCH 1969: S.0.M./NYC pick- 
eted by 30-100 student architects 
from Pratt, Cooper Union, Colum- 
bia, Princeton, and Yale because 
the firm is designing a building in 
race-torn South Africa. (see p. 53 
MARCH 1969 P/A). Later rumor 
had it that the firm had stationed 
plainclothes policemen to protect 
their drawings from similar pro- 
tests that might become destruc- 
tive to property. 


APRIL 1969: Harvard students, 
300 or more strong, occupying Uni- 
versity Hall, the main administra- 
tion building, in a 8-day strike pro- 
testing what they call “Harvard- 
ization” — the University’s expan- 
sion into Cambridge. 500 cops 
called in swinging clubs; 200 ar- 
rested. A resolution calling for 
across-the-social-scale planning 
for 3000 housing units (1500 for 
low-income community families 
not connected with Harvard) was 
passed at a student-faculty assem- 
bly; implementation to be through 
a proposed review board composed 
of faculty, students, and commu- 
nity representatives. Undergradu- 
ate issues also included ROTC, 
black studies, restructuring cur- 
riculum, University defense con- 
tracts, and amnesty for demon- 
strators. Though in the beginning 
architecture students were in- 
volved only individually, the Grad- 
uate School of Design set up a 
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During the student strike at Pratt students picket in front of the arts and architecture building. 
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communications center for posters 
and graphics. From GSD also rose 
the leader of the movement — 
assistant professor Chester Hart- 
man, who was immediately ac- 
cepted and applauded for his ra- 
tional approach and persuasive 
ability. GSD faculty ultimately of- 
fers students the choice of working 
on reconstructing the curriculum 
or continuing their design work — 
for equal credit. Report is that 
choice is 50-50. 


APRIL 1969: At Cornell, after two 
years of attempts by the Afro- 
American Society to forward their 
cause, a black-vs-white, police-vs- 
student confrontation erupts. SDS 
(Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety) presses demands that the 
university provide low-cost hous- 
ing units for the Ithaca commu- 
nity as well as for students, black 
and white. 


MAY 1969: In a demonstration for 
financial assistance comparable to 
that given other graduate schools 
in the University, Yale Art & Ar- 
chitecture students, who claimed 
to get 2/5 of university average, 
paint windows of A&A Building 
with “Equity” sign and hang 
clenched-fist banners. They pre- 
tend threatening to auction off the 
Yale Art Collection (see cata- 
logue) as a means of raising funds 
for their own subsistence. Police 
called; students laugh and go back 
to A&A building to have a beer 
party. Student-faculty have public 
accusation-confessional confron- 
tations daily thereafter. 


MAY 1969: Berkeley students and 
faculty march in support of the 
Peoples Рагк — а university- 
owned plot maintained as а park- 
ing lot but sought after by the 
community which planted their 
own trees on it to gain themselves 
a park. University officials threat- 
ened paving and fencing the prop- 
erty. Daily manifestos issued by 
students about community in- 
volvement vs university expan- 
sion. Bayonetted police called in 
to control the march. 


MAY 1969: Yale City Planning 
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Burned out Yale A & A Building. 


faculty-student forum sends out 
letters of acceptance to black and 
white students since university 
administration had not acted on 
the department’s proposal, but 
met it with a month’s silence. 
Following day, Yale President 
asks for the resignation of depart- 
ment chairman Christopher Tun- 
nard; then other faculty members 
were informed they would not 
have their contracts renewed. 
Next year’s students were in- 
formed that the department could 
not accommodate them next year. 
A&A students stage a candle-light 
march to Kingman Brewster’s 
house and to New Haven green — 
heavy with protest. 


Photo: Art Dietle 


JUNE 1969: Princeton architec- 
ture students with faculty organ- 
ize ACRONYM (Architecture, 
Come Revolution Or Not, Your 
Move) —a peaceful, open discus- 
sion on aesthetics, morality, and 
methodology. Urban studies social 
action workshops are active. 


JUNE 1969: Top floors of Yale’s 
A&A Building mysteriously catch 
fire, causing extensive damage, 
including smoke damage to exte- 
rior that will require it to be 
painted. Oddly, the fire did not 
start on or reach the administra- 
tion floor below. Though suspi- 
cious at first, the fire department 
suggests that no arson was in- 
volved — though this has not yet 
been officially determined. 


JUNE 1969: At the Aspen Inter- 
national Design Conference stu- 
dents from Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, with a grant from The 
Graham Foundation, symbolize 
the current state of contemporary 
design in a white-painted assem- 
blage of junked cars, discarded 
toilets, sinks, and old tires. Not 
much before, a group of faculty 
and student patrons donate Claes 
Oldenburg's “Lipstick (Ascend- 
ing) on Caterpillar Track" to Yale 
University. 


JUNE 1969: At AIA Convention, 
Chicago, students offer solutions: 
а demand for $15,000,000 to put 
to the service of student goals. 
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ARCHITECTS 
С. Е, Murphy & Associates 
The Perkins ё> Will Partnership 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
Gust K. Newberg Construction Company 


PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 
Great Lakes Plumbing & Heating Company 


PLUMBING WHOLESALERS 
Amstan Supply Division 


FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS 
American Standard 


Graceful 

new home of 

The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


m From its graceful tapering facade to its elegant interior appointments, One First National Plaza 
is in every respect, an archetype. In more ways than one, it is the world’s tallest bank building. 


There’s a feeling of permanence and solidity about its distinctive and towering “pearl gray” 
granite exterior which is reflected inside in the granite counters and marble walls. Adding to 
this grandeur is a ceiling of vertically suspended planes of copper and stainless steel which 
diffuse the light source from above. Unique coin returns operate from below the teller counters. 
The Bank’s security TV console monitors more than 1000 locations and is the largest and most 
complex security system of any public building in the world. Over $15 million in computer 
equipment serves thousands of depositors, with more than one billion in deposits. 


A real understanding of the most intimate human engineering factors is 
much in evidence throughout the building’s mammoth 2,200,000 square 
feet of floor space. The flush valves, for example, are Sloan Quiet-Flush П, 
famous for their quietness, dependability and long life with minimal 
maintenance. Such high standards of quality contribute to the feeling of 
refinement and permanence experienced by tenant and visitor alike. 


Your next building can share this same Sloan quality. Specify Sloan Flush 
Valves with complete confidence. Most people do. 


FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY • 4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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Chicago: The Future 


It is obvious that future conven- 
tions of the AIA will differ from 
those of the past. This is at least 
partly due to students. A few 
years ago, the architects of the 
future were ushered — well- 
pressed and trained — about the 
convention and given such bon- 
bons as teenie-polite receptions at 
which they had the honor of being 
introduced to a Purves Memorial 
Lecturer or some other eminence 
of comparable magnitude. Now, it 
appears, they know that they can 
invade the Purves Laureate's very 
hotel room at will in the middle of 
the night and tell him what they 
think of the system that honors 
him. The threat of students being 
able to take such action, even 
though unfulfilled, did precede 
them into the Palmer House Ho- 
tel (through mischievously 
worded posters and handbills that 
were circulated beforehand so a 
few would fall into Establishment 
hands), and the Pinkerton guard 
force — down to plainclothesmen 
as obvious as neon signs — was 
beefed up. At least one target — 
an architectural firm in Chicago 
— went so far as to engage a 
guard force to protect its sky- 
scraper office-bastions for the 
duration of the convention. But 
invasions and sit-ins never mate- 
rialized, and the guards became a 
curious luxury — an unneeded 
overreaction. 

It must have been small com- 
fort for the architectural Estab- 
lishment to realize, finally, that 
its *anarchistic" wing was turn- 
ing out to be too civil to man barr- 
icades or to stink-bomb the hotel. 
Cynics in the profession might 
say the students could not build a 
barricade that would stand or that 
the hotel’s mechanical system 
would confound them too much 
for the planting of a stink bomb. 
It was suggested privately that 
their numbers and dedication 
were both too slight for much to 
happen. 

Little condescension was of- 
fered openly. Instead, there was a 
stirring morality play, complete 
with a Black Hero who won Fair 
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White Maiden's hand. (The latter 
was played competently by a 
promised pile of money — $15 
million — for students to use in 
rehabilitating cities). The Black 
Hero, who is more important for 
his potential future impact on the 
architectural fraternity than for 
his stellar work at the convention, 
is Taylor Culver, president of the 
Associated Chapters of the AIA. 
Culver is too heavy to be another 
Sidney Poitier, but he fills one of 
Whitey's fantasies about Black 
men: By his powerful and monu- 
mental size, he is a living symbol 
of brooding Black Power to those 
who look at him without really 
seeing him. He is, however, a mod- 
erate, and he dresses like any oth- 
er upward-oriented middle class 
student (which he is). 

Culver's secret is his acute 
awareness of what is going on. 
When he got up to present the 
case for the $15 million grant, his 
implied  fist-shaking-ultimatum 
placated students at the same 
time that his hat-in-fist-I-know- 
it’s-yours-to-deny aura appealed 
to Daddy Architect. Dad did give 
the money, although he removed 
from the final resolution any 
promise that it would come from 
his own pocket. In effect, the stu- 
dents were promised the keys to a 
car that has not been bought yet? 
The AIA has to go down to the 
HUD showroom, or perhaps the 
Ford Foundation showroom, to 


see if it can get the vehicle. How 
hard it tries is a subject for future 
observation, and Culver hopes to 
help his resolve with the knowing 
comment that he would have lost 
student support to much more 
radical forces if the $15 million 
were denied; in fact, the revolu- 
tionaries may yet take over if 
there are no results. Dad more 
than likely gets the message. 

The idea behind the grant — 
both student and professional — 
epitomizes the aspirations of all 
factions. It symbolizes what each 
wants for the profession in the fu- 
ture. 

A portion of the students at the 
convention were little involved in 
the issue; they did not care, be- 
cause their principal interest is to 
swim in the mainstream of archi- 
tecture as it is practiced today. 

This position, though seeming 
middle-roadish, was actually the 
right extreme. 

At the other extremity were the 
radicals, who were also cool to the 
$15 million proposal. Their aloof- 
ness stemmed from a feeling that 
the request should be for a far 
greater amount. The reasoning, 
correctly, was that $15 million 
was likely to be approved; they 
wanted a figure that would be re- 
jected, because the rejection could 
then be used as one of the issues 
of confrontation by which the 
profession could be changed rad- 

(Continued on page 38) 


AIA Resolution 


WHEREAS, we realize that in order for the architectural profes- 
sion to meaningfully assert itself in seeking solutions to our en- 
vironmental problems, there must be individual realizations of 
responsibility in the form of economic commitments; therefore 


be it 


RESOLVED, That the AIA Task Force on Equal Opportunity, sup- 
plemented by a voting student social concern team, meet as re- 
quired with the expressed purpose of establishing programs, 
administrative structure for operating and disbursing funds in 


line with the $15,000,000 goal. 
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Richard Schultz designs furniture for indoors and out. The same furniture 


Richard Schultz set two goals for this Leisure Collection: It had to work equally well indoors and out. It had to 
be maintenance free and durable. The result is furniture that is cool to sit on, won't collect rain, dries rapidly 
and is rust-proof. The construction features aluminum frames coated with textured plastic. Nylon-dacron mesh 
sling seats with extruded vinyl edge bands. Stainless steel connections. The Knoll Leisure Collection in 
cludes lounge chair and dining chair, with or without arms: contour chaise; adjustable chaise; rectangular and 
square dining tables and coffee tables. In white or beige. Knoll Associates, Inc., Furniture and Textiles. 
320 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 Knoll International operates in 26 countries. 
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(Continued from page 36) 

ically. Also, it was felt that $15 
million would not accomplish any- 
thing massive enough to meet the 
challenge of urban decay, but this 
was a decidedly secondary con- 
sideration. 

The third group, the mainstay 
of support for the grant, are stu- 
dents who wish to practice archi- 
tecture in hopes of altering it. 
Their dissatisfactions are numer- 
ous, but not nearly as virulent as 
those of new left students. Culver, 
while appearing quite militant, 
represents this group most effec- 
tively; he estimates that 30 per 
cent of architectural students are 
radical to varying degrees and the 
remaining 70 per cent are split 
evenly between those who em- 
brace the status quo and those 
who are dissatisfied but wish evo- 
lutionary change. Culver holds to- 
gether a coalition of the evolu- 
tionists and the radicals (who feel 
he is the most left-leaning leader 
they can get) against the conser- 
vatives. If Culver's skill at organ- 
ization serves him as well in the 
future as it has in the past, he may 
become the AIA's first Black pres- 
ident. 

AIA membership voted in favor 
of the $15 million proposal for a 
number of reasons, all of them 
valid. First, this is definitely a con- 
science issue. Since last year's 
stirring resolve to eliminate once 
and for all any trace of racism 
from the profession — Whitney 
Young of the National Urban 
League drove home quite force- 
fuly that the profession was 
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Taylor Culver leads a discussion of the $15 million proposed. 


nearly lily-white —little was | 
done to provide any significant in- 
flux of non-whites into architec- 
ture. Since inner-city problems, 
especially rehabilitation, are in- 
creasingly centered in Black ghet- 
to areas, the grant serves as some 
amelioration for other failings. 
Second, it is obvious the cities 
are building up to ever-widening 
decay. Professionals in the design 
field have proven powerless to 
halt this. They are at the mercy of 
clients who decide what is built 
and where it is built. So far, no big 
client has decided to build any- 
thing in the ghetto, and what the 
Government has elicited from ar- 
chitecture has not been totally 
satisfactory. The grant to student 
projects is at least something. 
Third, the grant takes some 
heat off the profession from a 
feared quarter — the students. 
The country — troubled by stu- 
dent unrest — is increasingly tak- 
ing a harder line of resistance, as 
is especially evident in the actual | 
warfare in Berkeley, Calif., over 
the people’s park, which a few 
years ago might have been em- 
braced instead of crushed. By 
avoiding an outright confronta- 
tion over the grant, the profes- 
sion avoids the danger of overre- 
acting to its youth and facing fu- 
ture qualms about its conduct. 
Fourth, and perhaps most tell- 
ing, it appears a cheap bargain to 
strike in determining that stu- 
dents have a price and will in ef- 
fect compromise rather than re- 
main adamant. If individuals will 
yield as readily as the mass, then 
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it is an assurance that students 
will take jobs in the future for the 
money involved and will design 
what they are told to design. It 
was especially encouraging to the 
profession that the money was 
the students' own idea. Some in- 
dividuals — the most radical — 
dissociated themselves from the 
grant issue, but many of these are 
actually working at projects that 
may benefit from the grant, and 
they are not in a position to refuse 
any money forthcoming. There 
is hope that all but an unreach- 
able few may become part of to- 
morrow's architectural] Establish- 
ment. 

Addressing themselves to the 
question of whether or not to “sell 
out," architectural students fall 
into categories from the pre- 
packaged, ready-to-deliver item 
to the student who, Christ-like, 
declares: “Т am а carpenter." 
Asked if he were a union carpen- 
ter or not, the student was mo- 
mentarily stymied; but he finally 
answered weakly: “No, I guess 
that's a bad scene. ГЇЇ just wander 
about and build things with my 
own hands." The important thing 
about this exchange is that he had 
to stop and think about his an- 
swer. He was obviously aware of 
the limitations that nailing to- 
gether driftwood had in the per- 
spective of the mass housing 
needs of the U.S., and the offhand 
manner in which he delivered his 
answer indicated a suspicion that 
self-satisfaction is not automatic- 
ally significant. 

Outside of such individual dis- 
satisfactions, which can be seen 
as overgeneralized or vague, ar- 
chitectural students have become 
quite specific in their criticisms of 
the profession. As it has not been 
in the past for most idealists, 
however, today's group believes 
itself capable of bringing about 
changes almost immediately. Pre- 
viously, most students interested 
in altering their professions 
would join with the intent of play- 
ing by existing rules until they 
were able to spark change from a 
position of real influence. In other 
words, the ideal has always been 
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to take charge of the Establish- 
ment on its own terms and then 
change from within employing its 
own rules to do it with. It is felt 
now that this method rarely is 
consummated as it is envisioned. 
More likely, the eager tyro finds 
that, as he gains influence and ex- 
perience, he begins also to adopt 
for himself those positions he for- 
merly abhorred. He finds that he 
assumes as much, or nearly as 
much, interest in preserving in- 
stitutions as those elders had 
whom he eventually displaces. 
Young people now do not aspire to 
this ossification; their attitude 
can be summed up neatly by the 
slogan they used in rejecting both 
major candidates in recent na- 
tional elections: “The lesser of 
two evils is still evil.” 

Students believe that the big ar- 
chitectural offices operate on the 
mistaken belief that the bottom 
line of their annual reports is evi- 
dence of their competence as art- 
ists. Grounded, as they are, in the 
solid financial security of their 
middle-class backgrounds, they 
do not worry primarily about dy- 
ing wealthy. At least, this is what 
they say. 

They feel that the priorities of 
American life are absurd. They 
see little use in putting two men 
briefly on the surface of the moon 
so long as human life here on 
earth is so often impoverished. 
This is felt to be especially true 
when it is so clear that the costs of 
accomplishing the former may be 
great enough to provide a solution 
to the latter. They see a dreadful 
waste in diverting efforts and re- 
sources in building fall-out shel- 
ters for future wars when these 
shelters may serve merely as 
mass tombs; it would seem much 
more logical to avoid the war. 
They see an absurdity in engineer- 
ing factories and making them 
pretty while the wastes from these 
installations will pollute the en- 
vironment at the risk of extin- 
guishing all life. In tacitly 
approving these and other weak- 
nesses, students believe, the pro- 
fession has abandoned its true 
goals in a surrender to procedures 
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| and the almighty dollar. They 
would change it. 

Aesthetically, changes sought 
are indeterminate. Most students 
believe that alternation of the 
system of practice will provide a 
true architecture. The forms 
many of them admire may provide 
some idea where they will be sev- 
eral years from now in a design 
sense, but it is no guarantee. The 
aesthetic now being sought by 
many lies in indigenous architec- 
ture. To the thrust that a metrop- 
olis like New York City could not 
be built of mud and wattle or 
carved out of cliffs like some 
Troglodyte community, the stu- 
dent will riposte that New York 
City is unnecessary. Both fencers 
believe they have pinked the oth- 
er, both may in reality be stabbing 
the air, and at once both may have 
inflicted a mortal wound. 

Advocacy planning is the exist- 
ing evidence of student talent, and 
it is the system that the AIA has 
pledged itself to seek $15 million 
to support. It is largely an indige- 
nous process, whether the execu- 
tion is a boldly painted trailer in 
Louisiana that contains tools to 
aid neighborhood people in repair- 
ing their dwelling units or wheth- 
er it is a student seeking to take 
over an abandoned building in 
Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvestant 
area for minimal rehabilitation 
and conversion into a cooperative. 
Other solutions are being es- 
poused, as at Harvard University, 
where architectural students 
want the university to provide 
community housing, to relocate 
at its own expense all families to 
be displaced by university devel- 
opment — before removing the 
condemned units, and to sup- 
port community rent control in 
addition to freezing its own rent 
levels. Tuskegee Institute is 
among those schools expending 
efforts at grass roots organiza- 
tion (a mild form of “community” 
control that could still be run by 
the school) and participation in 
available Federal programs. 

Architecture is given from 
above by some practitioners in 
close response to the needs of the 
beneficiary as they are discerned 


or demanded. Some wish to have 
the client in complete control, us- 
ing the architect only as a re- 
source and technical means to 
their own ends. In the Harvard 
case, it would be expected that the 
method of execution would be by 
current practices, since the de- 
mand is for a raw number of units 
rather than a certain quality. 

New York proves an excellent 
place for advocacy planning, since 
virtual anarchy exists there so far 
as ghetto building is concerned. 
Entire blocks of buildings are 
abandoned, and though law re- 
quires boarding up and other mea- 
sures, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem defies enforcement. With the 
situation at this level, even wiring 
and plumbing code enforcement 
becomes a farce. The city cannot 
even keep families from squatting 
in buildings that have no facilities 
of any kind. Students entering 
such situations are bound by no 
codes, though their work is su- 
pervised by teachers and others if 
they are seeking degrees. Still, 
much ad hoc work is done. Tem- 
porary wiring is better than what 
amounts to no wiring at all. Imag- 
ine a 16-apartment building with 
five families squatting — then 
imagine that a takeover for back 
taxes can be arranged. The stu- 
dent can easily go in and hold a 
series of meetings to work out an 
attack on rehabilitation. If it is 
decided to do vacant apartments 
first while squatters live there, 
that is what is done. If two exist- 
ing apartments are to be com- 
bined for one large family, that is 
done. As much labor as possible is 
supplied by the occupants, and 
their dominance in the process of 
decision is encouraged. Whether 
the magnitude of work needed to 
solve all housing needs of the dis- 
advantaged can be accomplished 
remains to be proven, but stu- 
dents are enthusiastic about their 
“thing.” Its immediacy is excit- 
ing. 

What about an organized ap- 
proach to a discipline? There is 
one. It involves an attempt to the 
design culture rather than a series 
of buildings, and its tools are the 
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Rorschach, in-depth sociological 
study and philosophies rather 
than squares, compasses, nails, or 
mortar. The visionaries feel the 
structure of a family and its 
change will guide the resultant 
envelope. Instead of a house with 
a family at a stage of develop- 
ment, we may find an organic 
whole linked together, extending 
itself through society at several 
levels simultaneously. For exam- 
ple: All facilities may be commu- 
nal. The family may consist of a 
mother and father who care for 
their young only long enough to 
enter them into a common every- 
thing institution that guides their 
development. When the children 
reach their teens, they may live in 
separate units entirely, waiting 
for some adulthood ritual before 
they begin raising or not raising 
their families. Central dining 
halls and sanitary facilities may 
serve blocks of people. Old people, 
beyond working age, would exist 
in relation to the whole society in, 
perhaps, the same relationship to 
it as the teen-agers. The type of 
building we could: expect from 
such an arrangement or some 
variant of it will not be seen until 
the culture itself has been estab- 
lished. 

If this sounds ephemeral, it is. 
But these are the terms in which 
some of the brightest students, if 
not all of the truly bright stu- 
dents, are speaking. A shifting 
line has been drawn, and the pro- 
fession must be aware of which 
side it is on if it wants to know 
what is happening. 


AIA President Favors 
Student Stance 


Students negotiating with Rex 
Whitaker Allen will find the odds 
tipped in their favor. The new 
president of the AIA is not only 
deeply sympathetic to student as- 
pirations but also has first-hand 
knowledge of their problems. His 
son, a freshman at Harvard, was 
a participant in the recent diffi- 
culties there and, as a result, if he 
had previously been unaware, be- 
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came familiar with the police be- 
havior. 

Allen felt of the student activi- 
ity, which probably was the most 
dramatic single happening of the 
convention, that it was legitimate 
and responsible. “I think that was 
great. The need is there. I don’t 
think that they necessarily zeroed 
in on the most effective way of 
solving the problem, but they 
tried. They put pins into the peo- 
ple who can do something about 
the problem.” 

However, students are not Al- 
len’s only concern, despite his per- 
sonal involvement. His concern is 
larger; this interviewer found 
him a man deeply involved in the 
changing responsibilities and eth- 
ics of the architectural profession 
within the context of the total 
social system. 

Allen, with a ready sense of 
humor, was remarkably candid as 
he discussed his concerns for the 
coming year — а year that may 
well prove to be the most tempes- 
tuous presidential term of any in 
the history of the ATA. 

Allen’s firm, Rex Whitaker AI- 
len Associates of San Francisco, 
specializes in hospital design. The 
fact that they do their own pro- 
gramming and have done so for 
years is one of the factors contrib- 
uting to Allen's sympathy for 
what students are now identifying 
as “user needs." Program devel- 
opment, and particularly pro- 
grams as complex as those in- 
volved in hospital design, can be 
extensive studies of “user needs,” 
says Allen. His present involve- 
ment in hospital design is a logical 
extension of his original interest 
in planning. Planning as such, 
when Allen went to school, short- 
ly before World War II, was an 
ivory-tower activity more theoret- 
ical than practical, a fact that led 
him to choose hospital design in 
its place. 

To stimulate student interest 
in the profession, Allen thinks 
that more job opportunities and 
better salaries must be offered. 
These should accompany the ef- 
fort to make students more aware 
of the problems of working in an 
architectural office. 

One of Allen's concerns is the 


Rex Whitaker Allen 


position of those architectural 
school graduates who are doing 
architecturally related work in 
what basically are nonarchitec- 
tural firms. Allen feels that the 
effectiveness of the AIA might 
eventually rest on how it handles 
professionals of this type. 

This leads, logically, to the 
question of incorporating other 
disciplines working in environ- 
mental planning into the Insti- 
tute. 

“It is necessary to proceed 
slowly here" Allen remarked; 
"there are а lot of members who 
think the AIA would be losing the 
profession if it were so ‘diluted.’ 
The problem presents a dilemma," 
he candidly admitted. “If we push 
too hard, we will drive people 
away, and if we don’t push hard 
enough, no one will be interested. 
I don’t know how it is going to 
happen, but I do know that it is 
not going to happen overnight.” 
Allen plans to appoint a task 
force to study classes of member- 
ship in the AIA and to recommend 
criteria for membership — “a 
commission to see if some of these 
things should be changed; I am 
not saying they should or should 
not, I suggest that we look at 
them carefully.” It is Allen’s opin- 
ion that closer association with 
allied professionals would be ben- 
eficial to the Institute member- 
ship, but there are those who fear 
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any such move would be a “sell- 
out to the engineers,” he com- 
mented. 

The distinction between the ar- 
chitect and the engineer is of the 
utmost importance in Allen’s 
opinion. Such a distinction is not 
too difficult to make, even though 
there are good architects who are 
good engineers and vice versa. 
The differentiation Allen makes 
is that “the architect — and this 
includes the landscape architect, 
urban planner, and interior de- 
signer, all of whom are basically 
architects — is concerned with 
the design of space. The engi- 
neer’s concern is the design of sys- 
tems for creating space.” 

This definition may seem super- 
ficial but it works well, Allen feels. 
“T would not want to abolish the 
limited amount of engineering 
that we have in architectural 
exams now, because public safety 
is involved,” he continued. “Archi- 
tects need to understand at least 
enough engineering to be able to 
talk with an engineer. However, 
I think that the converse should 
also be true and that is where the 
system falls down the most: The 
fact is that few engineers under- 
stand architectural problems well 
enough to be able to work with an 
architect.” 

“Incidentally, perhaps it is time 
we decided that if an architect 
wants to practice engineering, he 
should have an engineering li- 
cense," says Allen. ““Тһе reason I 
say that is because the real prob- 
lem is just the reverse. It lies not 
in architects practicing engineer- 
ing but in engineers practicing ar- 
chitecture. Most laws are written, 
‘architect or engineer.'" It is no 
more in the public interest to have 
someone doing a job he is not 
qualified to do, such as an engi- 
neer designing living spaces, than 
it is for an architect to design 
complex structures. Incidentally, 
Allen is more qualified than most 
to make such judgments. He holds 
bachelors degrees both in engi- 
neering science and їп architec- 
ture. 

Allen has suggested the possi- 
bility that professional standards 
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be relaxed for a limited time. His 
objective in doing so is to afford 
greater encouragement to stu- 
dents of minority groups coming 
to schools out of the ghetto. The 
proposal, Allen makes clear, is 
not to relax school standards but 
to make the preparatory phases 
of entrance into the profession 
more accessible. Allen feels this 
should be done so that minority 
students would not feel that ar- 
chitecture, as a profession, is be- 
yond either their financial or in- 
tellectual ability. 

"As far as schools go," says 
Allen, “I think their standards 
should be raised, particularly 
those of black schools, so that 
they can be accredited. We should 
have more Negro schools and 
more accredited night schools, 
and, just as important, make ev- 
ery effort to accredit these schools 
as soon as possible. Both Govern- 
ment and Institute money should 
be applied to the development of 
better training facilities." 

One of the most controversial 
issues to be raised at the AIA 
Convention in Chicago was the 
student demand for $15 million to 
combat "the problem." Comment- 
ing on the proposal, Allen said, 
“The reaction of the membership 
was amazingly good. No one 
jumped up and said it was out of 
order. I think that the program 
will be implemented. I am not sure 
that it will be $15 million in cash 
— 1 am reasonably sure that it 
will not — we just can't come up 
with that kind of money." What 
Allen would like to find out now is 
the present involvement of Insti- 
tute members. He suspects that it 
is extensive. “It is not enough, of 
course; we need to do more and we 
need to stimulate as much as we 
can. Fifteen million is a drop in 
the bucket; it looks more like we 
need $15 billion, and nobody has 
reached any conclusions yet. If 
we get 1 per cent of valuable ef- 
fort, the entire effort is worth it,” 
he concluded. 

The expanding involvement of 
the architect and dispersion of 
architectural talents into related 
fields has given rise to much talk 
about the “new architect." Allen 


was asked to comment: “Of 
course, there will always be a 
number of different kinds of ar- 
chitects; there already are. Every 
architect is naturally different. 
The architect is defined by the ex- 
aminations he passes, which is a 
very limited definition of an archi- 


| tect," Allen pointed out. *Beyond 


the building of buildings, there 


| are many, many areas in which 


an architect's training and input 
is beneficial to society. For exam- 
ple, it is ridiculous to think that 
we do not have an architect in- 
volved in the space program. 

*We have been doing individual 
buildings and doing just what we 
have been told to do by the owner. 
Unfortunately, much of the pro- 
fession has drifted into being a 
drafting service. If we stand in 
danger of becoming obsolete as a 
profession, it is because there 
have been too many of us who felt 
architecture was only a matter of 
doing a design for an individual 
building. We designed our little 
gem and said to hell with anything 
else. We must get over this. 

“This is part of what is being 
proposed in the AIA's report on 
changing standards of practice. 
It is attempting to set up simple, 
basic statements that allow a per- 
son to be ап ethical professional 
but do not tie his hands and pre- 
vent him from getting in there 
and fighting and doing the dirty 
work. There is a basic principle 
being proposed, and that is— 
disclosure. The theory that as 
long as you tell anybody what you 
are doing, and they agree, you can 
do what is necessary because 
there is no conflict of interest.” 

“We are in a very explosive 
situation in terms of what is hap- 
pening in society as a whole,” Al- 
len notes, “not only in terms of 
what is going to happen to stu- 
dents of architecture, but in 
terms of what can happen before 
the end of the century. One defi- 
nite possibility is chaos, revolu- 
tion, or anarchy,” in Allen’s opi- 
nion. The other is overreaction to 
what is happening in terms of 
protest, which would result in the 
takeover by a fascist type of dicta- 
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torship. “I still remember that 
book, It Can't Happen Here, and 
how vividly it described what 
could happen. It seems possible 
and perhaps it is becoming more 
possible because of mounting op- 
position pressures. Someplace be- 
tween these two extremes — 
chaos and fascism — I believe 
that we can still find a way. But it 
is going to take some doing, 
awareness, and responsiveness on 
the part of people." 

"The architect must become 
more involved, not with designing 
things directly but in the political 
action or business action that 
created ugliness. It is here that 
we have waited for the client to 
come to us. We have been too nice, 
too easy-going, and have not got- 
ten in there and dirtied our hands 
where the mud was being slung. 
Maybe this is what the kids are 
teaching us— to be aggressive, 
to throw mud. 

"The AIA is going to start a 
campaign whose first thrust is 
simply to try and let the public 
know that it is concerned with 
more than the individual building, 
that the entire environment and 
gradually, hopefully, the Institute 
will indicate the architect's abil- 
ity to deal with these problems. 
We are becoming more competent 
as we become more aware. This 
will educate the profession as well 
as the public. Public education is 
terribly important, but it is a 
long-term proposition. Public 
education is а form of designing 
the client. Without good clients, 
you don't get a good job. To be 
sure of a good client, design him. 
Provide ways in which the right 
decision can be made." 

Despite his concern about the 
profession, clients, and ugliness, 
Rex Allen's final comment con- 
cerned the students: “For a long 
time, students have felt that peo- 
ple who were supposed to be their 
mentors and teachers were not a 
bit interested їп teaching. They 
were interested in research or do- 
ing academic work of some kind 
that did not relate directly to their 
ability to teach. So, for a genera- 
tion or so, there has been a bar- 
rier between the professors in the 
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university and the students. The 
Students are now doing some- 
thing about it." 

"The thing that bothered me 
about the student session was the 
way we divided the profession in- 
to students and practitioners. In 
reality, we should all be students. 
One of the real challenges of the 
profession is to see if we can get 
people excited enough about the 
things they need to know to spend 
the time studying and learning 
what they should be doing." — FW 


Chicago: Other 
Convention Happenings 


In place of a simple statement in 
its ethical standards, that an ar- 
chitect shall not engage in build- 
ing contracting, the American In- 
stitute of Architects has substi- 
tuted an involved sentence that 
in effect says to architects it is 
proper for architects to act as 
contractors, providing the client 
knows about it. The new ethical 
code, though not in effect yet, was 
expected to pass into use with 
little trouble if next year’s annual 
ATA convention will approve it. 

The sentence, which will effec- 
tively bring to an end the stricture 
against possible conflict of inter- 
est through contracting, holds on 
to it by stating: “An architect 
shall not have any significant fi- 
nancial or other interest that may 
be in conflict with the interest of 
his client or employer unless that 
interest has been fully disclosed 
and the client’s or employer’s ap- 
proval of that interest has been 
recorded.” Subparagraphs clari- 
fied some of the language, limit- 
ing the need to the disclosure only 
of those interests above a stock 
market value of $5,000 including 
holdings of wives and minor chil- 
dren. 

Specifically, an architect must 
reveal in writing his conflicting 
interests in any business trans- 
action with clients and must have 
the client record his approval. The 
architect must disclose any con- 
flicts that arise after engagement 
by a client, not merely those 
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Cocktails at the Museum of Natural 
History. 


which exist at the time the archi- 
tect is engaged. Further if the ar- 
chitect has multiple clients and 
it is "obvious that he can ade- 
quately serve the interest of each," 
and the clients approve of the ar- 
rangement after full disclosure, 
no breach of ethies through con- 
flict of interest will exist. 

Dr. Harver Hillel Berstein, 
Dean of the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Princeton University, a 
convention speaker on ethics, said 
“Design and construction are in- 
creasingly organized to deal with 
a building project from feasibility 
study to completed structure, and 
the role of design is becoming in- 
seperable from the construction 
process. Conventional distinc- 
tions between designing, contrac- 
ting, and construction need to be 
reexamined.” He asserted these 
factors must be recognized by 
ethics designed for the character 
the architectural profession will 
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With over 500 Medusa Custom Color Masonry Cements from which 
to choose, why not get away from drab masonry cement work? 
Specify the MCCMC you want to complement or contrast masonry 
units. It will come to the job ready for sand and water. 
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(Continued from page 46) 

have in the 1970’s. He suggested: 
“Open disclosure may be the only 
practicable approach to the treat- 
ment of the problem of conflicting 
interests.” 

Ethics and student discontent 
were the highlights of the 101st 
AIA convention, although Key- 
noter Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
Assistant to President Nixon on 
Urban Affairs, made no mention 
of architects as contractors and 
touched on student dissent only a 
few times. One student activity 
he thought worthy of specific 
mention was the leafletting being 
carried on in the hall objecting to 
his selection as keynoter on the 
basis of several past statements 
he had made. This did not cause 
him to delete from his prepared 
address later the statement: “Our 
students today are not raising 
hell because they are mindless, 
but precisely because they are 
thoughtful.” 

In addition to the predictable 
call upon architects to lead society 
away from its problems, Moyni- 
han did spar at the profession a 
time or two. “The plain fact is 
that architects are," he said, 
“with respect to the quality of 
publie building, much in the posi- 
tion of stock brokers. Whether 
the market rises or falls, you still 
get your commissions. And the 
present American city is the re- 
sult.” 

Moynihan said the quality of 
public buildings reflected on the 
quality of the governments that 
oversaw their design and ulti- 
mately on the taste of the elector- 
ate that chose that government. 
He called on the profession of ar- 
chitecture to keep elegance and 
*display" in communal develop- 
ment and urban design. Moynihan 
placed particular stress on the 
beauty of public buildings and 
works. 

The fifth annual Purves Memo- 
rial Lecture was also concerned 
with stress, but not the stress 
Moynihan placed on the produc- 
tion of more beautiful buildings 
nor the stresses engineers con- 
cern themselves with. Dr. Hans 
Selye of Montreal, a physician, 
talked about the effects of emo- 
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Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


tional stress on animals and man 
and how some of these stresses 
can be attributed to surroundings. 
He said monkeys ordinarily show 
little aggressive behavior in their 
natural environments, but be- 
come vicious when imprisoned in 
zoos. In this sense stress on hu- 
man beings results in such things 
as uleer and heart disease, and 
the stress of overcrowding may 
contribute that suicidal urge that 
sparks an affinity in humans for 
war. 

Architects can design buildings 
and spaces properly to avoid ex- 
cessive stresses if they can learn 
the tolerance levels under which 
man can operate effectively with- 
out becoming so composed that 
life becomes completely tranquil. 
Dr. Selye felt that some stress 
was necessary to human health. 

Albert G. H. Dietz, professor of 
building engineering in the De- 
partment of Architecture at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, delivered a major address on 
New Building Technologies — 
Potential and Problems. Dietz's 
address was a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the state of the art of build- 
ing both in the United States and 
abroad, ranging from paneliza- 
tion and complete industrializa- 
tion through computer use and 
new materials. 

Attendance at workshop ses- 
sions was poor, especially in view 
of the total convention registra- 
tion, even taking into account the 
fact that workshops were con- 
ucted during the last two days, 


by which time many architects 
had left. Some idea of the appeal 
of the subjects selected can be 
determined by comparing atten- 
dance. The ad hoc measure of sub- 
ject popularity found student ac- 
tivity in the lead with 200 atten- 
ding their session on What Is and 
What Should Be. Next in order of 
popularity turned out to be a four- 
way tie with 125 persons each at- 
tending Professional Interaction, 
Factors Affecting Size and Na- 
ture of Practice, Office Production 
Techniques, and Programming. 

Component Systems drew 100 
attendees and tied with The High 
Cost of Responsibility. Econo- 
mics of Service was next with 
90 persons. From there, the fall 
in popularity was drastic, with 
Equal Opportunity: Present and 
Future and Information Evalua- 
tion and Retrieval each drawing 
only about 45 persons. 

Twenty-seven resolutions were 
passed, referred to committee, 
buried, resurrected, or otherwise 
handled. New symposia were 
backed, as were investigations, 
and the pet appeals of outgoing 
and incoming officers. President 
Nixon came out well, receiving 
applause for his message in sup- 
port of the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Plan for Washington, D.C. and 
being only “called upon" to put 
building higher up in his list of 
national priorities. The Advisory 
Council on Historie Preservation 
was cited for its intelligence in 
reaching the same conclusion as 
AIA in opposing construction of 
an elevated expressway on the riv- 
er side of New Orleans' famed 
French Quarter. 
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Concerned AIA students and members. 
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New wood flooring 


from atomic research... 


all the beauty of wood 
captured ina 
permanent finish 


We call it PermaGrain!" 

The wood is impregnated with a liquid 
plastic, which is then hardened 
throughout the wood-pore structure 
by irradiation. 

The result: all the warmth and beauty 
of wood, wed to remarkable durability. 
When you specify flooring, you specify 
asurface. The "surface" in 
PermaGrain goes through the entire 
depth of the tile. Since there is no 
surface finish to wear away, it never 
needs resurfacing. 
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PermaGrain now makes it possible 
to use wood where it could never be 
used before: high-traffic areas where 
a high level of appearance is required. 
Its installed cost is comparable 

with other high-quality materials like 
terrazzo, vinyl and urethane. 

Made by Nuclear Materials 

and Equipment Company (NUMEC), 
a subsidiary of the Atlantic Richfield 
Company, PermaGrain is now 

being installed in such diverse 
applications as executive offices, 
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ARCO Chemical Company 

Division of AtlanticRichfieldCompany 
260 South Broad St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 

an ARCO-NUMEC product 
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department stores, reception suites, 
lobbies and even freight elevators. 
PermaGrain is available in 12x12-inch 
prefinished parquet tiles, 

5/16 inch thick. Made of red oak, 
there are now five colors to choose 
from: Natural, Provincial, Americana, 
Barcelona, or Gothic. 

The best way to judge PermaGrain 

is to examine it yourself. 

We will be pleased to send you a 
sample along with more information 
on request. 
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The main display area in the 
Houston Auditorium is shown in 
the photo, above. In the photo, 
right, convention participants 
enjoy a party outside Houston. 


Photo: Dome City Photographers, Inc. 


Increased AIA-CSI Teamwork Likely 


What ever other difficulties the 
members of the CSI might en- 
counter in their profession, spec- 
ifying a convention is not one of 
them. The CSI convention, held 
in Houston, Tex., June 2-4, 
worked. It marked 21 years of 
growth of an organization whose 
expanding membership and wid- 
ening scope of activities attest to 
its increasing importance in the 
design and construction fields. 

The theme was Industrialized 
Building. A roster of nine inter- 
national experts discussed as- 
pects of industrialized construc- 
tion systems used in their respec- 
tive countries. All of the speeches 
were not as well prepared as they 
might have been. However, lively 
exchange, prompted by the keen 
interest of convention delegates, 
compensated for difficulties. 

Excellent product displays on 
the main floor of the auditorium 
showed the interest manufactur- 
ers are taking in the activities of 
the institute. 

On the whole, it was a happy 
productive bash, never more so 
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than at the host chapter ranch 
party held outside of Houston. 
Delegates were bussed about 20 
miles outside the city, where 
booming, amplified music, heap- 
ing plates of Mexican food, and a 
lavish dispensing of every type of 
liquid refreshment assured а 
noise level impermissible inside 
the city limits, even Houston city 
limits. The threat of being ma- 
rooned on the Texas plains was 
the ultimate inducement that per- 
suaded the last revelers to make 
the trip back to Houston for a few 
hours sleep before the next day's 
convention sessions. 

A listing of newly elected offi- 
cials of the CSI shows joint mem- 
bership in the AIA and CSI point- 
ing to the likelihood of increased 
teamwork between the two insti- 
tutes and the growing realization 
among architects of the increas- 
ing importance of this specialized 
architectural activity as building 
becomes more complicated and 
verges on industrialization. 

At the convention, 11 indivi- 
duals from the construction in- 


dustry advanced to the rank of 
Fellows: Lee C. Murray, Louis H. 
Sams, Frederick Tilp, Raymond 
Whalley, Arthur W. Brown, 
Frank L. Couch, Richard С. Eh- 
mann, Fran E. Schroeder, George 
F. Winslow, Norman Kruchleow, 
and Harold L. Olsen. 

New officers and directors of 
CSI, elected in March, assumed 
their duties July 1. Arthur W. 
Brown was elected president of 
CSI, succeeding Kelsey Y. Saint; 
three vice-presidents— Ben F. 
Greenwood, Arthur J. Miller, and 
Robert E. Vansant — were elect- 
ed, together with Richard C. Eh- 
mann as secretary. — FW 


Gropius Dies 


Walter Gropius, 86, founder of 
the Bauhaus school of design and 
architecture in Germany and one 
of the fathers of modern design, 
died in Boston on July 5. 

Born in Berlin on May 18 ,1883, 
he studied architecture at the uni- 
versities of Charlottenburg, Ber- 
lin, and Munich from 1903 to 1907 
and began professional work in 
the office of Peter Behrens. 

The Bauhaus, established in 
1919 in Weimar and moved to 
Dessau in 1925, was Dr. Gropius’ 
proudest achievement. He re- 
cruited artists, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and designers to his institu- 
tion in an attempt to unite art 
with industry. 

In 1988, the Nazis closed the 
school on the grounds that the 
Bauhaus faculty was composed of 
“degenerate Communists” and 
“cultural Bolsheviks.” 

In 1987, Harvard University in- 
vited Gropius to become head of 
the Department of Architecture 
at the Graduate School of Design. 
After helping to make it a major 
architectural school, he retired in 
1952 to start The Architects Col- 
laborative and a new career. There 
he gathered around him a group of 
young talents, many of them for- 
mer students at Harvard. TAC 
became one of the country’s lead- 
ing architectural firms, engaging 
in building and planning all over 
the world. 

P/A is planning an article on 
Gropius’ life and achievements, to 
be run in a later issue. 
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LAKE POINT TOWER, Chicago, Illinois /Architect: Schipporeit-Heinrich/ General Contractor: 
Crane Construction Co./Glazing Sub-Contractor: National-Hamilton, Div. of Bienenfeld Glass Corp. 
1" Polarpane glazing manufactured by Polarpane Corporation 


Glaverbel Bronze...Outfaces the sun! 


Glaverbel 


For additional information, please contact; 
GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001 


Glaverbel Bronze drawn sheet glass is magnificent 
in appearance, practical in application. Like other 
Glaverbel window glass, it has greater surface regu- 
larity, fewer defects. But even more—it controls the 
sun, by filtering solar light and heat! Prevents 
eyestrain, subdues reflected light; temperature 
control systems work more efficiently, more eco- 
nomically, the year round. And Glaverbel Bronze 
provides unusually attractive decorative effects 
for interiors as well! 


DRAWN SHEET GLASS / TINTED GLASS / CAST GLASS / FLOATED PLATE GLASS 
ENAMELED GLASS / DIFFUSE GLASS / DIFFUSE NON-REFLECTING GLASS 


See Sweet's Architectural File 4a/GL. 
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Students Propose 
Megastructure Solutions 


Early in June, the University of 
Florida held its C. Randolf Wed- 
ding Scholarship Competition for 
fourth-year students of architec- 
ture. The project assigned was a 
Town Center involving air rights 
over a highway in Florida. The 
contestants, who worked in 
teams, presented their solutions 
in the form of models and draw- 
ings and explained the mechanics 
of their results to the jury. The 
jury, composed of Gordon D. 
Wagner, Francis C. Walker, Nor- 
man Thompson, Ralph Warbur- 
ton, Dan Branch, Dan Wilson, 
Leonardo Ricci, C. Randolph 
Wedding and P/A Editor Forrest 
Wilson, engaged in spirited dia- 
logue with the students about 
their projects. 

The problem of designing a 
Town Center of this nature de- 
manded a flexible solution. The 
students’ answer was megastruc- 
tures. Mega-solutions assumed 
that a new way of life for a great 
number of people would be found 
and accepted by them. 

Among the student assump- 
tions that manifested themselves 
about this new way of life in the 
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designs were the importance of 
government buildings. Many of 
the mega-structures gave govern- 
ment facilities primary impor- 
tance. The church had a tendency 
to become an “idea center" rather 
than hallowed space. In most in- 
stances, entertainment was given 
higher priority than religion. Ba- 
zaars and amusement centers 
were often more prominent than 
churches. While the students 
seemed to assume that new life 
styles would develop as their 
structural hierarchy of human 
functions indicated their designs 
did not indicate that they thought 
new structural systems would 
necessarily evolve with them. 
Structured systems were not par- 
tieularly ingenious. Although the 
buildings were juxtaposed to the 
NASA launch center, the possi- 
bilities of mechanically activated 
or kinetic buildings such as those 
used in rocketry were mot ex- 
plored. 

Most of the projects were well 
conceived. The essential point 
seemed to have been realized that 
megastructures will be as much 
the products of a society that is 
changing its patterns as of archi- 
tects generating new forms. 

As a first run-through of an an- 


nual event, conceived and funded 
by C. Randolph Wedding, the 
competition did much to facilitate 
an exchange of ideas across the 
architectural generation gap. 
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One Two Three Four 
Market Street 


With an address of 1234 Market 
Street East, this combination of- 
fice-parking tower will link the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Soci- 
ety and the John Wanamaker De- 
partment Store to a Transporta- 
tion Commerce-Center planned 
for the north side of Philadel- 
phia’s Market Street redevelop- 
ment. 

The new 17-story structure will 
contain eight floors of offices, but 
its major function will be to serve 
as a circulation hub for the area. 
Access to 1234 Market will be by 
a system of regional rail lines, bus 
lines, subway-elevated lines, and 
expressways (eight floors will be 
for parking). Each of these trans- 
portation elements will be ex- 
pressed in the design of what the 
architects are calling “the great 
arrival hall.” 

Speaking of the design of this 
interior arrival-plaza, Edmund 
Bacon, director of Philadelphia's 
City Planning Commission, said, 
“All methods of transportation 
are given full recognition, not 
least to be considered, the man on 
foot. The pedestrian truly comes 
into his own here. There is a sense 
of his dignity." 

Architects for the PSFS-Wana- 
maker proposal are Geoare M. 
Ewing Co. and Bower & Fradley. 
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Only McKinney gives you all three, 
a two ...a five ...and a three! 


Pav only McKinney...offers you three basic hinges: a two, a 
with 
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A typical display board in the gallery. 


A Gallery of the 
Streets 


The pedestrian has not been en- 
tirely forgotten in the city of the 
car. “The People’s Gallery,” an 
outdoor art gallery showing both 
commercial and fine art graphics, 
was placed in the pedestrian malls 
throughout Los Angeles’ Century 
City shopping area as a test to see 
if such galleries would be feasible 
in other shopping malls and pub- 
lic spaces around the country. 

Metromedia Graphics Develop- 
ment, the company responsible 
for the installation, notes that 
shopping centers have become fo- 
cal points of community life and 
should therefore reflect a more to- 
tal community interest. By pre- 
senting noncommercial art with 
specially designed advertising 
art, it is possible to provide exhib- 
its to shopping centers at no cost 
to them. 

If the project becomes national, 
kiosks, which will be designed to 
conform to the architectural sur- 
roundings of each center, will be 
placed in public spaces, with the 
shows changing every 30 days. 

Artists whose works were ex- 
hibited in the Century City show 
were: Peter Max, Peter Gee, Mil- 
ton Glaser, George Ortman, John 
Massey, Robert Indiana, George 
Nelson, Massimo Vignelli, Fran- 
cois Dallegret, Alan Р’ Arcangelo, 
and Pablo Picasso. 

In contrast to the traditional 
New York planning manner — no 
planning at all — an excellent fea- 
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ture of the plan is that all of its 
basic specifications are written in- 
to the contracts between the city 
and state, and will be binding on 
the developers who will build in- 
dividual portions of BPC. These 
Specifications include all essential 
details from what functions will 
be restricted to designated levels, 
to the massing of the buildings. 
Once the few political impedi- 
ments have been overcome, New 
York will begin receiving a very 
desirable injection of life. 


SCHOOLS 


The Association of University Ar- 
chitects has elected the Univer- 
sity of Utah’s architect, Bruce 
Jensen, president; the University 
of New Mexico’s architect, Van 
Dorn Hooker, vice-president; and 
the University of Michigan archi- 
tect, Howard Hakken, secretary- 
treasurer. ... Harvard University 
has appointed Harold Louis Goy- 
ette director of the planning of- 
fice. His architectural and plan- 
ning experience includes work for 
The Architects’ Collaborative, the 
firm of Jose Luis Sert, and part- 
nership in the firm of Chapman & 
Goyette. . . . Philadelphia College 
of Art offers a Master of Fine 
Arts in Community Design. The 
program aims to coordinate the 
interests and design capabilities 
of industrial, graphic, and envi- 
ronmental designers in the solu- 
tion of problems of the urban 
ghetto. . . . Architecture students 
at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity have just completed a pro- 
ject that could lead to possible 
answers to the problem of low- 
income housing. Cardboard hon- 
eycomb was used in building full- 
scale structures to house exhibits 
for the 1969 Central Pennsylvan- 
ia Festival of the Arts. Building 
the same structures with plywood 
would have cost about twice as 
much. Although honeycomb is 
about one-tenth the weight of 
laminated wood, with about half 
the strength of wood, it might be 
used as the basis of building 


structure if it were faced with 
aluminum, wood, treated card- 
board, or fiber-glass to add rigid- 
ity and resistance. ... The Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati is developing a 
foreign co-op job program for 
students in the College of Design, 
Architecture, and Art. Commit- 
ments have been made to employ 
U.C. students in architectural and 
design firms in England, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Italy. A 
design of a Head-Start Center for 
Lafayette, Colo., by University of 
Colorado students has been ap- 
proved by The Bank Street Col- 
lege of Education (consultant for 
Head Start and Follow Through 
programs) and the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories of the 
Ford Foundation. A fund-raising 
drive has begun to construct the 
center in Lafayette. ... The State 
University College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, is initiating 
a mandatory course of study for 
one semester in a northern Latin 
American country for juniors in 
the School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture. . . . The School of Archi- 
tecture, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. has received a 
grant of $7675 from the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute for a 
study of “А Three-Dimensional 
Cable Network Structure Appli- 
cable to a Community Including 
Residential, Commercial and Re- 
creational Facilities." The project 
will be under the direction of As- 
sistant Professor Larry Medlin, 
director of the Lightweight Con- 
struction Center at the School of 
Architecture. . . . The Architects" 
Renewal Committee in Harlem 
(ARCH) and the AIA, New York 
Chapter, have co-sponsored a 
unique and successful program 
this last school year. Funded by 
the Ford Foundation, with sup- 
port from the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund, the New York Founda- 
tion, and the Equal Opportuni- 
ties Committee, the program, 
"Architecture in the Neighbor- 
hood," was aimed at introducing 
a group of black and Puerto Rican 
young people to architecture. Af- 
ter a summer session of courses 
— architecture at Cooper Union, 
academic subjects at P.S. 201, and 
weekly lectures in engineering 
and computer technology at the 
Riverside Research Institute — 
the 13 students still involved were 
offered jobs." 
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Ceco curtainwall 


experienc 


creates a formal peso in black 


A curtai 
sona 


vall can help create an 
for a building. As a 
conveys a formal image, dramati 
and brings life to an criginal design c о 
the “1660 L" office building in Washington, D.C. 
Comprehensive research by the owner-builder 
provided the direction; Ceco's curtainv engi- 
neers executed the finished design. Prerequisites. 
were color for personality, vertical sightlines for 
individuality, low original costs and low mainten- 
ance costs. The solution: Ceco's inventive use of 
12" wide-flange beam mullions—extra deep by 
most standards—and finally a formal matte-black 
polyvinyl chloride Cecoclad finish applied over 
all steel components. Cecoclad eliminated field 
painting—and future maintenance. 


ad Curtainwall Construc 


Direct and reflected sunlight on the Cecoclad 
produces colorful visual effects constantly. 
They change throughout the day—from formal 
gh grays and even whites. The cur- 
all's flush surface and tinted glass also 
ect the shades and shadows cast by the 
vertical mullions, And a pleasing saw-tooth 
effect is produced at the building's top, where 
mullions end. 

Ceco's knowledge of custom curtainwall con- 
struction is always available through 40 sales 
offices coast to coast. For problem-solving help, 
call on Ceco early to get the most benefit from 
Ceco's Curtainwall Experience. The Ceco Cor- 
poration, general offices: 5601 West 26th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60650. 
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Black and Puerto Rican 
Architects Display Work 


To illustrate the talents of New 
York’s Black and Puerto Rican 
architectural students, the New 
York Chapter of the AIA held an 
exhibit of the students’ work at 
the Chapter headquarters last 
month. The objectives of this ex- 
hibit were: to promote communi- 
cation between Black and Puerto 
Rican professionals and other 
people in the field; to educate and 
expose young Blacks and Puerto 
Ricans to the opportunities, re- 
wards, and problems in architec- 
ture; and to form a positive image 
of the minority group profession- 
al. They hope that, by achieving 
these three objectives, they will 
help to destroy some of the hostil- 
ity toward their races. 

The exhibits concern the Black 
and Puerto Rican community. 


Volume, Not Mass, for 
Western Electric 


Cesar Pelli, the new West Coast 
designer director of Victor Gruen 
Associates, realizes the archi- 
tect’s place in a machine-oriented 
society. Pelli has transformed his 
philosophy of architecture into a 
building for Western Electric in | 
Newark, N.J. 

Part of Newark's core renewal, | 
this $20 million, 18-story steel 
structure is designed, according 
to Pelli, to reflect our technologi- | 
cally oriented culture and its peo- 
ple. | 

Pelli holds that an architect 
must remember that the physical 
environment is still only the shell 
of a living organism — man. 
Therefore, buildings, according to | 
Pelli, which make the point of vol- 
ume rather than mass, reflect 
man and his nature. Volume, like | 
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man, is transient and fragile. The 
Western Electric Building not on- 
ly encloses space for man but it 
maintains a vital line of communi- 
cation with the space surrounding 
it. The building is connected by a 
glass-enclosed bridge to the first 


VERY DEPENDABLE £ PRECISE ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL FOR EXPENSIVE £ SENSITIVE COMPUTERS 


Computers require precise, constant control of 
temperature and humidity for efficient operation 
with minimum down time. Units for this application 
must handle heat loads up to 95% sensible and 5% 
latent heat generated by computers and maintain 
40%-60% RH levels to keep tapes from becoming 
brittle. Site Environment Systems perform these 
tasks precisely and reliably. 


Reliable—Engineered and built to operate contin- 
uously. Light and alarm bell indicate need for ser- 
vice. Dual circuits and dual condensers give 
fail-safe protection. 


Precise—Automatic Controls filter, warm or cool, 
humidify and dehumidify room air to maintain en- 
vironment within narrow tolerances. 


Adaptable—Completely self-containec units in a 
complete range of sizes, 3, 5, 7V2, 10 and 15 tons 
for use singly or in combination. 


Flexible—Available in water or glycol cooled, air- 
cooled, or chilled water models. Easily altered to 
duct air up or down through ductwork or floating 
floors. 


Economical—Quality engineering reduces need 
for maintenance. Easy access from front cuts ser- 
vice time. 


Write for complete specification information: 


FLOATING FLOORS nc 


5400 North Detroit Avenue Toledo, Ohio 43612 


A Subsidiary of National Lead Company 


We would like to correct several 
misstatements included in our 
January 1969 GSA article, pp 168, 
concerning the architectural firm 
of Sverdrup & Parcel and Associ- 
ates, Inc. They have informed us 
that the GSA contract for the 
Federal Office Building mentioned 
by us was not cancelled for design, 
but was terminated for other rea- 
sons during the preparation of 
working drawings. Design draw- 
ings had GSA approval. Our quote 
that of 275 contracts, only four 
have been cancelled due to unac- 
ceptable design obviously is not 


We Goofed 


relevant in this instance since the 
contract under discussion was ter- 
minated after the approval of de- 
sign drawings. 

Our statement that the cancelled 


contract budgeted at $14,954,000 
was later awarded to another firm 


at a lower price 
false assumption 


was due to the 
on the part of 


our editors that these figures ap- 
plied to the same building instead 
of another Federal Office Build- 
ing previously completed. 

The GSA official retained by 
Sverdrup & Parcel mentioned by 
P/A was evidently retained long 


after the termination of the con- 
tract under discussion. We were 
not suggesting improper conduct 
but pointing out the frequency of 
the practice of government con- 
tractors employing former gov- 
ernment officials with whom they 
have done business. 

In our own defense, accurate in- 
formation for the GSA story was 
difficult to obtain and government 
officials often proved less than co- 
operative. However, this does not 
excuse our editorial errors. We 
apologize to Sverdrup & Parcel 
and Associates, Inc. 


phase of Gateway now under con- 
struction. Gateway consists of a 
10-story hotel and 30-story office 
tower connected by a shopping ar- 
cade and a three-level parking ga- 
rage below. The entire project will 
be linked to the track level of the 
Penn-Central Station by another 


According to Pelli, technology 
was created by man and must be 
utilized and at the same time con- 
trolled by man. The conscious ap- 
plication of synthetic (machine- 
produced) materials rather than 
hand-crafted ones in Western 
Electric emphasizes Pelli’s con- 


skin of brown anodized aluminum 
rises from ground to skyline. This 
effect is achieved through the use 
of 6’ x 12’ panels complete with 
pivoting windows and air-condi- 
tioning ventilation grilles. These 
panels will be connected by neo- 
prene seams. Thus, when in place, 


bridge. sciousness of science. they will provide a flush mem- 
Plans for the building were The building has a flush exter- brane defining the volume of the 
drawn with a eye on technology. ior. Its shop-fabricated paneled building from pavement to sky. 


THE ULTIMATE IN ACCESS/AIR PLENUM FLOOR SYSTEMS 
FOR EXPENSIVE R SENSITIVE COMPUTERS 


Elevated Floors provide full access to cables and 
ducts and a pressurized plenum for efficient, flex- 
ible, draft-free air distribution. Choose the best. A 
lightweight, aluminum panel, precision engineered, 
maintenance-free floor with all the reserve strength 
you'll ever need, from Floating Floors, Inc. 


Precision-made—Floating Floors panels fit per- 
fectly, with complete interchangeability. 


Strong—Unique combination of die cast panels 
and pedestals provide all the reserve strength 
you'll ever need, without stringers. 


Maintenance-free—Corrosion-resistant aluminum 
panels never need painting . . . are grounded for 
continuous, worry-free operation. 


Cleaner environment—With aluminum panels, no 
iron oxide particles or paint flakes can get into the 
computer room environment. 


Total Access—Lightweight aluminum panels sim- 
ply lift out to allow complete access. 


Flexible Air Distribution—The cavity beneath 


Floating Floors serves as plenum to deliver air. Re- 
arrangement is by moving louvered panels. 


5400 North DetroitAvenue Toledo, Ohio 43612 
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Bright idea 
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from Bradley! 


Another 


Model 945 


Bradley Towel Dispensers 
with Built-in Waste Receptacle. 
The most widely specified unit for 
in-the-wall construction. Combines 
two vital functions in one compact 
unit. Contemporary recessed design 
avoids the clutter of protruding 
dispensers and free-standing 
receptacles. Makes clean-up easier 
and faster. Exclusive, rolled-edge 
dispensing lip eliminates cut 
fingers, multiple dispensing or towel 
dropout. Quality crafted with 
seamless, rounded corners and 
beveled, burr-free edges. Removable 
Stainless steel liner and dispenser- 
receptacle locks. Constructed of 
stainless steel with standard 
architectural satin finish. Designed 
and finished to blend with other 
Bradley accessories. Contact your 
Bradley representative for all your 
washroom accessory needs. Or write 
us. Bradley Washfountain Co., 

D. J. Alexander Division 9235 
Fountain Blvd., Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin 53051. 
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Leader in Washroom Equipment and Accessories 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 328 
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NEWS REPORT 


CALENDAR 


The 1969 Middle-Atlantic Confer- 
ence of AIA: Baltimore, Md., Oct. 
23-25. The theme, “Total Involve- 
ment — Now,” will stress the ar- 
chitect’s involvement with “The 
People,” “The Environment,” and 
“The Economy and the Political 
Structure.” Information: Clyde 
E. Grimm, Public Relations, 5109 
Baltimore Ave. Hyattsville, Md. 
20781. ... Business and Develop- 
ment Forum, sponsored by Urban 
America, Inc. and the University 
of California: University of Cali- 
fornia, Oct 9-10. The Theme: the 
problems and yields related to the 
development of “new towns." In- 
formation: Director of Develop- 
ment Forums, Urban America, 
Inc, 1717 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
... The Program for Advanced 
Study, sponsored by Bolt Ber- 
anek & Newman, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. will offer seminars for 
architects, urban planners, en- 
gineers, and scientists starting in 
the fall of 1969 and continuing 
through the spring of 1970. Co- 
ordinated series of five one-day 
sessions will be presented in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, 
Calif., and Montreal, Canada. In- 
formation: Dr. Walter L. Koltun, 
Director of Program for Ad- 
vanced Study, BB & N Inc., 50 
Moulton St. Cambridge, Mass. 
02138. . . . The Tenth World Con- 
gress of Architects, to be held in 
Buenes Aires, Argentina, Oct. 
19—25, has for it's theme: “Hous- 
ing of Social Interest." Five schol- 
arships will be awarded to archi- 
tectural students for winning 
projects. . . . Total Home Show- 
case Exposition: The Coliseum, 
New York, N.Y. Sept. 13-21. Va- 
cation homes will be featured. ... 
Industrialized Building Course 
for architects, engineers, develop- 
ers and builders: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Aug. 18—29. Infor- 
mation: L.S. Cutler, M.I.T. School 
of Architecture, 77 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. ... 
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SYMONS DEEP RIB 
TRAPEZOIDAL FORM LINER 


Now, deep and architecturally dra- 
matic ribs can be easily cast into any 
concrete surface with this new Deep 
Rib Trapezoidal Liner. As the sun re- 
volves throughout the day, distinctive 
shadows appear within the ribs, giv- 
ing the concrete surface strong, clean 
lines. 

The surface imparted to the con- 
crete by the liner may be of a slightly 
textured finish, shown above, which 
is standard, or a smooth finish avail- 
able on request, A rough finish, as il- 
lustrated below, may also be obtained 
by bush hammering or hammer blows. 

Ribs аге 1}4" deep by 2" on center. 
The liner is made of special J$" plastic 
material which is highly durable and 
reusable. Hither nails or a neoprene 
adhesive may be used to attach the 
liner to the form facing. 

Complete information about Deep 
Rib Trapezoidal Form Liner available 
on request. 


CONCRETE FORMING EQUIPMENT 
SS SYMONS MFG. COMPANY 


(p 158 CAST TOUMY AVE., DES PLAINES, ILL. 60018 


MORE SAVINGS WITH SYMONS 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 370 
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Spun Aluminum Tables and Chairs 


The Torino table and chair, de- 
signed by Guiseppe Raimondi, are 
available in satin finish spun alu- 
minum bases or enameled in 
white, blue, red, or gray colors. 
The Torino tabletop may be either 
rosewood, teak, walnut veneer, 
plywood enameled to match the 


base, or melamine plastic in white 
or black. Tabletops are 48” dia and 
30” high. The Torino chair is up- 
holstered in glossy patent vinyl, 
washable wool military cloth, or 
soft Italian leathers in black or 
natural. Stendig Inc., 410 E. 62nd 
St., New York, М.Ү. 

Circle 100, Readers’ Service Card 


Unified Ceiling System 


A unified ceiling system called 
Compac provides illumination and 
other environmental controls for 
interior spaces. A pyramidal cof- 
fer in shape, it is a glare-free, 
nonlinear system that integrates 
module-defining partition tracks, 
4’ rapid start lamps in a 3’ x 3’ 
body, acoustical material, speak- 
er capacity for audio require- 
ments, air connectors for air sup- 
ply, and a light trap and dirt trap 
for air and heat return. Designed 
in metal, the modules are 5 x 5’ 
with vaulted 3’ sq lighting ele- 
ments. Day-Brite Lighting Div., 
Emerson Electric Co., 5411 Bul- 
wer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63147 
Circle 101, Readers’ Service Card 


More Products on Page 112 


Warm wood teams-up with 
insulating glass by Thermoproof. 


Here, wood and glass blend beautifully. subjected to severe cold and winds dur- 

A warm, free character was created ing winter, is electrically heated. To 
for this B.P.O.E. Elks Lodge in Boals- prevent excessive heat loss, Harlin J. 
burg, Pa., by combining laminated wood Wall, Architects and Associates, speci- 
beams with large glass areas, taking fied insulating glass by Thermoproof, 
advantage of the scenic view of the made more ways to meet more ideas, 
surrounding mountains and golf course. beautifully. 

Situated on a high knoll, the Lodge, 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 372 


' nylon? 

Because ANSO does strange things 
with light. Turns it around to reflect 
the beauty, color, and texture of a 
carpet. But not the common dirt a 


Why ANSO 


Carpeting of ANSO 


nylon available from these fine mills: Alexander Smith; E. T. Barwick Mills; Columbus Mills, Inc 
Mohawk Carpet Mills; Monarch Carpet Mills; Needleloom Carpets 


ps looking new 


еа 
hemical 


Because ANSO kee 


Longer 


happens to cost more 
than ordinary nylon, it’s worth it 


carpet has to put up with 

ANSO is specially engineered to 
resist ugly soiling and extreme wear, 
which makes it the ideal choice for 
commercial carpeting 


The Nylon Fiber Th: 


Firth Carpet Mills; К 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 321 


NEW 
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SERIES 


A beautiful, stunning combination of 
sparkling acrylic and brushed gold 

or gleaming chrome fittings . . . crafted 
and finished to match the loveliest 
baths and powder rooms.. . . for those 
who want and deserve the ultimate 

in rich and elegant fittings. 


And there's matchless quality inside 
too ... Chicago Faucet's famous 
trouble-free and drip-free operating 
mechanism provides long-lasting service 
that is ...unsurpassed ...and 
truly outstanding. 


CHICAGO, 
FAUCETS 


LAST AS LONG AS THE BUILDING 


THE CHICAGO FAUCET COMPANY 
2100 S. Nuclear Drive, Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 


Distinctive Hardwood Screens in 16 standard patterns, many 
sizes. Walnut, birch, ash, oak, poplar а 


Special designs, sizes, framing 2 


and finishing to order. Write for 
ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


full color brochure. 
5800 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90058 (213) 583-4511 


COVERED ВҮ PATENT NO, 2859781 


nd other species. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 361 


WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


An Authoritative, Non-selling Guidebook 
To Good Weatherstripping 


what you 
should 


FREE 
A simplified, objec- 
tive analysis of all 
that's important in 
weatherstripping. 
Gives immediate an- 
swers to specification 
problems, Contains 
no advertising. 24 
pages. 

See our catalog in 
Sweet’ and AEC. 


5755 Landregan St., Emeryville, Calif. 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 360 
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Belleville, Illinois: Belleville Township-High 
School—East—and Junior College. 
Architects: Hellmuth, Obata and 
Kassabaum, Inc. Weisentein, Rogers and 
Hausman. General and Masonry 
Contractor: S. М, Wilson Co. Walt 
Construction: Concrete block and brick 
with Kéywall- Multibond (wire mesh) 
Reinforcement in all courses of blocks 


Only KEYWALL REINFORCEMENT 


can be matched to the mortar strength 
to give you better masonry every time 


Use Truss-Type Keywall® Reinforcement 
with high strength mortar 


High strength mortar creates a powerful bond between 
masonry and the mortar. This makes good use of the extra 
steel in Keywall Trusses. Together they provide effective 
control of the expansion and contraction that causes cracking 
under adverse conditions. 


Use Keywall Multibond (wire mesh in rolls) 
Reinforcement with regular strength mortar 


Regular strength mortar needs the extra bonding surface, 
mortar locks and mechanical anchors provided only by 
Keywall Multibond (wire mesh) Reinforcement. They add up 
to better control of thermal movement and maximum 

crack resistance with regular strength mortar. 


With Truss Keywall or Multibond Keywall, you can match the 
reinforcement to the strength of the mortar you specify. 

For specific answers, call your Keystone representative or 
write KEYWALL, Keystone Steel & Wire Company, 

Peoria, Illinois 61607. 


OOFS - WALLS: FLOORS 


from Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria, Illinois 61607 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 347 


WALTER GROPIUS: 1883-1969 


“I want a young architect to be able to find his way 
in whatever circumstances ; I want him independently 
to create true, genuine forms out of the technical, eco- 
nomic and social conditions in which he finds himself 
instead of imposing a learned formula onto surround- 
ings which may call for an entirely different solution. 
It is not so much a ready made dogma that I want to 
teach, but an attitude toward the problems of our gen- 
eration which is unbiased, original and elastic.” 


“T tried to put the emphasis of my work on integra- 
tion and coordination, inclusiveness not exclusiveness, 
for I felt that the art of building is contingent upon 
the coordinated teamwork of a band of active collab- 
orators whose cooperation symbolizes the cooperative 
organism of what we call society.” 


“Our ambition was to rouse the creative artist from 
his other-worldliness and to reintegrate him into the 
workaday world of realities, and, at the same time, to 
broaden and humanize the rigid, almost exclusively 
material mind of the businessman. Our conception of 
the basic unity of all design in relation to life was in 
diametric opposition to that of art for art’s sake and 
the much more dangerous philosophy it sprang from 
— business as an end in itself.” 


“This attitude no longer perceives in the machine 
merely an economic means for dispensing with as 
many manual workers as possible and of depriving 
them of their livelihood, nor yet a means of imitating 
handwork; but, rather, an instrument which is to 
relieve man of the most oppressive physical labor and 
serve to strengthen his hand so as to enable him to 
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give form to his creative impulse. The fact that we 
have not yet mastered the new means of production, 
and, in consequence, still have to suffer from them, is 
not a valid argument against their necessity.” 


“The success of any idea depends upon the personal 
attributes of those responsible for carrying it out. 
The selection of the right teacher is the decisive factor 
in the results obtained by a training institute. Their 
personal attributes as men play an even more decisive 
part than their technical knowledge and ability, for 
it is upon the personal characteristics of the master 
that the success of fruitful collaboration with youth 
primarily depends.” 


“We seem to have forgotten that, since time imme- 
morial, creative aesthetic disciplines in the arts have 
always generated ethic qualities.” 


“T therefore believe that the architecture of the 
future is destined to dominate a far more comprehen- 
sive sphere than it does today. Today, our architec- 
tural education is far too timid, overemphasizing 
scholarly discipline and almost solely directed toward 
the so-called Fine Arts and toward the past. An 
aesthetic conception, so to speak, has fatally displaced 
a creative conception of art. Creative art and history 
of art should no longer be confused. Creating new 
order is the artist’s task; that of the historian, to 
rediscover and explain orders of the past. Both are 
equally indispensable, but they have entirely different 
aims. Successful teaching of creative design cannot 
therefore be handled by historians but only by a cre- 
ative artist who is a born teacher.” 
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PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
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“The architect of the future should create through 
his work an original, constructive expression of 
the spiritual and material needs of human life, thus 
renewing the human spirit instead of rehearsing 
thought and action of former times. He should act as 
а coordinating organizer of broadest experience who, 
starting from social conceptions of life, succeeds in 
integrating thought and feeling, bringing purpose 
and form to harmony." 


“The spiritual implications of art in society are to 
be redefined and, with the help of the scientists and 
using their methods of precision, the social and psy- 
chological components of art — not only the technical 
ones — are to be determined by a distinct order of 
values and meanings." 


*Many architects would agree with a decisive turn 
toward greater emphasis on practical experience. I, 
personally, have grave doubts as to whether the pres- 
ent bookish climate of universities can offer at all a 
healthy breeding ground for architects. The impact 
of industrialization on our professions has been so 
decisive that the young generation of designers should 
be trained in close touch with the building industries 
and with their laboratories." 


“The architect of the future, if he wants to rise to 
the top again, will be forced by the trend of events 
to draw closer once more to the building production. 
If he will build up a closely cooperating team together 
with the engineer, the scientist and the builder, then 
design, construction and economy may again become 
an entity — a fusion of art, science, and business." 
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“The key for a successful rebuilding of our envi- 
ronment, which is the architect's great task, will be 
our determination to let the human element be the 
dominant factor." 


“Моге than 80 per cent of all U.S. buildings are 
being built without an architect. Average income of 
the architect is less than a bricklayer makes in the 
East." 


“I do not mean that we architects should docilely 
accept the client's views. We have to lead him into a 
conception which we must form to fit his needs. If he 
calls on us to fulfill some whims and fancies of his 
which do not make sense, we have to find out what 
real need may be behind these vague dreams of his 
and try to lead him in a consistent, over-all approach. 
We must spare no effort on our part to convince him 
conclusively and without conceit." 


“There was time when architects were tempted to 
think that the possession of a nonleaking roof was 
the most important requirement for happiness, but 
we have since found out that though it may stop the 
rain, it does not necessarily create a happy human 
climate." 


Excerpts from the writing of Walter Gropius in his book, 
Scope of Total Architecture: 


That these remarks, made by Walter Gropius over a 40-year period, 
accurately describe the aspirations of today's radical young stu- 
dent architects could be no more fitting tribute to the man, the 
teacher, and the architect. FORREST WILSON 
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Litchfield Junior High: 


BRIDGES, BLOCKS, AND 
RAILROAD TIES 


Architect John Johansen developed the organization 
of his Litchfield Junior High School as a model for 
the truly flexible system in which parts could not 
only be addable, but disposable or interchangeable. 
Heavy construction makes disposable parts a practi- 
cal impossibility at the Litchfield school, but “the or- 
ganization suggests interchangeability of parts” 
that could be effected with lighter, more independent 
units. The architect feels such a system is desirable 
because “it takes entirely too long to get buildings 
planned and, built. We should be able to design a 
school in a month and build it in two months." 

“Тһе classrooms are building blocks, all the same 
size. The problem is to find a way to support and con- 
nect them [to the rest of the building]. We did this 
with tubes and platforms, or nodes, that are destina- 
tion and arrival points," Johansen explains. “Тһе 
whole program can be rigged around these [block- 
tube-node] devices." He prefers to speak in terms of 
rigging rather than designing in describing his anti- 
Beaux Arts philosophy. 

The non-formalistic, design-by-accretion approach 
that distinguishes Johansen's evolving style seems 
particularly appropriate for young people who re- 
spond to its casual lack of regimentation. *No build- 
ing should be too exquisite, too perfect; something 
should be left unfinished. There should be something 
left for people to do or they will take it apart," the 
architect warns. The concept appears to be working, 
since, after a full academic year of wear and tear, 
only a few minor scratches and graffiti mar the 
interiors. 

The four major parts of the building (administra- 
tive-entry block, auditorium, gymnasium, and class- 
room wing) are clearly articulated and linked to- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


School Plan Imitates Circulation Diagram 


The lean, skeletal qualities of a circulation diagram are 
evident in the plans for John Johansen's junior high 
school. The loose aggregation of functional elements 
appears to have sprung directly from those first pre- 
liminary sketches in which the architect indicates major 
spaces by bold freehand shapes and defines circulation 
with arrows. 


second 
FLOOR 


FIRST 
FLOOR 


BASEMENT 
FLOOR 


SECTION A-A 


gether by concrete bridges, or “tubes,” that are free 
in space. It is a strong, but informal, grouping that 
fans out around a steeply terraced court, each ele- 
ment having a distinct identity that groups together 
with other elements in a series of changing vignettes 
seen from various vantage points around the court. 
Imaginative terracing with railroad ties follows the 
contours of the hillside in an irregular pattern and 
forms the seating for an outdoor theater. Two tall 
pines have been saved at the upper corner, and the 
delightful outdoor space creates a visual hub for the 
school. The views it affords, either from the court 
itself or through the glass walls of the nodes on the 
circulation loop, reveal the true nature of the archi- 
tecture more clearly than outer elevations. Nodes 
(or lobbies, in more common language) occur at the 
entrance and at midpoints of each tube where they 
serve the auditorium on one side and the gymnasium 
on the other. 

Materials are heavy and lasting, but noninstitu- 
tional. Split-face concrete block walls between ex- 
posed concrete columns are particularly handsome, 
and are carried into interiors at a number of points. 
The grayish ochre color was carefully controlled, and 
a stone-like texture gives the school an air of crude 
elegance. Other interior partitions are standard, un- 
painted concrete block or gypsumboard. The only ex- 
ceptions are the two circulation tubes that connect 
administrative offices to classrooms. They have been 
handled in a way that clearly distinguishes them 
from the rest of the building: smooth plaster painted 
in shiny, brick-red enamel. Bare concrete floors also 
make the tubes stand out as distinct elements in the 
architectural scheme since the rest of the building 
is carpeted. 

In a building that is simply but carefully detailed, 
there are two items that deserve special mention. 
Classroom corridors are enlivened by round air ducts 
painted bright orange, which can be seen from the 
exterior through floor-to-ceiling glazing. Ducts run 
from the first level up through the building and ter- 
minate at the roof in the fan housing, also painted 
orange. Concrete benches with heavy oak backs are 
also interior objects that become part of exterior de- 
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ay ch 
Lighting and shiny finish point up circulation “tubes” as distinct 
architectural elements. 


П > x t - i е 5: aed TES 
Classroom wing, divided into pairs of same-size blocks (see plan), 
overlooks pine grove at foot of sloping site. 
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Informal vignette (looking between class- 
room wing and gymnasium) illustrates 
Johansen's design-by-accretion approach. 


tailing, and their position in front of glazed walls 
protects the glass as well. 

The auditorium stands out among school audito- 
ria, and should more properly be called a theater. 
It got special attention, since the township had no 
theater and is now sharing the facility with the 
school. It is an inviting space, the acoustics of which 
are excellent, and the side slope of the site has been 
exploited for raked seating. Floors are carpeted and 
seats well upholstered. Grooved walnut walls jut out 
in three baffles along either side of the audience, add- 
ing to sound control and serving as storage space. 

Such amenities are obviously not controlled by the 
architect alone. Although Litchfield Township has a 
population of only 7000, it is fortunate in being an 
urbane community with more than its share of 
wealth. And residents have been willing to spend 
more for the architecture of their public buildings 
(see JULY 1967 P/A). Much of the credit must go to 
local businessman, Rufus Stillman, whose enthusi- 
asm and leadership have been instrumental in award- 
ing public commissions to good architects. He esti- 
mates that it takes 2 to 10 per cent above the going 
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price to erect a meaningful building — “о give it 
some spirit, give it some generosity" — and that if à 
community does not make the effort to add that extra 
something to the budget, they will regret not having 
done so. In his opinion, the school would not have 
been accepted 10 years ago by a somewhat less adven- 
turous community. Nor does he think a bond issue 
would pass today because of present economic pres- 
sures of rising taxes and interest rates. 

The town is, therefore, fortunate in having decid- 
ed to build when it did. The school was completed in 
time for Litchfield's 250th anniversary this year, and 
is the kind of building that should survive gracefully 
until the 350th anniversary.—AR 


LITCHFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Litchfield, Conn. Architect: 
John M. Johansen; Associate in charge: Ashok M. Bhavnani. 
Site: 72-acre parcel on rural periphery of town. School shares 
playing fields with a 15-year-old Breuer high school, and future 
plans call for two additional schools that will form an educational 
park. Program: School to ultimately house 600 pupils in grades 
six, seven and eight. Major Materials: Split-face concrete block, 
glass; carpeted interiors. Mechanical System: Oil-fired furnace. 
Auditorium air conditioned. Cost: $1,596,806, $26.60/sq ft in- 
cluding furnishings. Photography: John Veltri. 
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Classroom corridor terminates in glazed 
wall that is protected and ornamented by 
concrete bench. Orange ducts are ex- 
posed in corridors of all floors. 


Cloistered walkway beneath second level 
opens onto courtyard and provides a 
backstage for outdoor theater. 
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NEW TOWN HOUSES 
HARMONIZE WITH 
HISTORIC CIT YSCAPE 


Although the design achieves a 
compatible relationship with neighboring 
buildings, the architects consider the 
project only partially successful because 
architect control was impossible. 


Photo: Lawrence S. Williams, Inc. 


Some situations should not be considered unless you 
have just hoisted your stockinged feet onto an otto- 
man following the greatest Thanksgiving turkey you 
have ever had. But for most architects such holidays 
do not present themselves often enough; they must 
confront most things in a very harsh light, stomach 
acidity intact. 

It was under this latter condition that Philadelphia 
architects Bower & Fradley examined their award- 
winning Society Hill townhouses as designed and as 
ultimately executed. “In general, the developer- 
builder has attempted to follow the design concept 
developed by the architects," partner John Bower, 


В: End walls reflect Colonial surroundings while outlining mod- 
« ern den-and-deck areas (see sections). 


. The courtyard of the Addison Court complex is paved with 
* granite cobblestones dating back to the 1800's. 


a Pine Street elevation in Addison Court grouping use tradi- 
* tional marble stoops to blend into context. 


Jr., says. “Unfortunately,” he continues, “the desire 
on their part to have a voice in the decision-making 
has affected both projects in small but most notice- 
able ways, such as the choice of brick and trim color, 
selection of exterior lighting, and substitution of 
their own choice in metal gates. These, together with 
builder's details, unfortunately show up in the most 
obvious ways. The desire on the part of the developer 
to relate even more in the future to what he believes 
is the taste preference of the potential buyers has led 
to a decision by Bower & Fradley to step out of future 
projects." 

Bower knows that any architect finally turns his 
work over to an owner, risking incursions from car- 
pet salesmen, metal awning hawkers, and so forth; 
but he feels that losing control before the project is 
finished (and, in relation to the mechanical work, be- 
fore it even began) is too much to bear. The decision 
to avoid such situations in the future is made without 
rancor; Bower knows the developer must make his 
decisions in light of available financing and projected 
markets in addition to taste, and taste too often is the 
most vulnerable ingredient. 

Bower & Fradley's town houses won against com- 
peting projects for two sites in Philadelphia's Wash- 
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ington Square East urban renewal area — a com- 
bined project of new construction and restoration of 
18th-Century row houses. The sites are named Addi- 
son Court and Lawrence Court after the streets that 
pass through them. Modern town houses were to be 
built on a relatively massive scale (considering that 
most other work was being done one house at a time) 
in the midst of an area where houses are being re- 
Stored as much as possible to their appearance when 
the area was frequented by Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin. АП plans for Society Hill are under the 
close scrutiny of the Design Review Board of the 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority, which strin- 
gently enforces its authority to reject projects if it 
feels the character of the neighborhood is not en- 
hanced by either new work or restoration. 

The wall line of the Addison Court town houses, 
and to a lesser extent of the Lawrence Court town 
houses, reflects the pattern made by the end walls of 
the original houses that have two chimneys. There is 
a pitch on either side, with vertical elements jutting 
upward; these elements would be the chimneys in the 
old houses, but serve to outline the top floor studio- 
bedrooms in the town houses. The pitched sides fac- 
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ing away from the center courts are roofed over, 
while the inward-facing areas are open to provide 
deck space. 

Floor plans of the units follow identical concepts 
— that of having one-and-a-half-story living rooms 
created as a result of garden courts built a half-story 
higher than street level — although dimensions vary 
from Addison Court to Lawrence Court, and there 
are no garages in the Lawrence Court development. 
The developer found that Addison Court units with 
garages sold more slowly because buyers wanted the 
space for another room and did not mind parking in 
outside areas, so he provided only off-street spaces in 
the later-built Lawrence Court and converted the ga- 
rages to family rooms. 

The contexts of the town house groupings are rad- 
ically different one from the other, although they are 
only a short distance apart. The Addison Court town 
houses are on the edge of the redevelopment area, 
facing across Lombard Street toward a decayed area 
where no restoration has taken place. This project 
has a busy thoroughfare — Fifth Street — along one 
side, complete with mercury vapor lamps and a 
streetcar line. The Lawrence Court town houses are 
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buffered from Fifth Street by a supermarket wall 
and are much more closely interconnected with the 
surrounding homes both by proximity and by loca- 
tion on two public greenways. Both groupings are ar- 
ranged about a central court made by putting an is- 
land in the center of a minor street; in the case of 
Addison Court, the street was really an alley even 
though it was named Addison Street. 

Addison Court is an inward-looking project that 
has turned its back on Lombard Street and kept its 
flanks — which border the busy street and its own 
off-street parking area—plain and uninvolved. 
Where it faces across Pine Street from the original 
houses and thus has a connection with the area, it 
opens up by use of the marble stoops traditional in 
the environment. But the major effect of the project 
is to establish its own identity, further expressed by 
the enclosing of the courtyard by brick arches. Indi- 
vidual houses exist as a part of the whole, with very 
little differentiation except for owner-added grille- 
work and other touches that make Bower wince de- 
spite any individualization they bring. If he were to 
do it over, Bower thinks he would separate units by 
varying their levels, since the site slopes slightly, 
thus reducing what is a tendency toward an institu- 
tional look. Lawrence Court, on the other hand, is 
more an integral part of existing units in Society Hill 
both by its arrangement and by its interspersal with 
the environment. Smaller in total units — 17 to Ad- 


unit at left. 
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Owners landscape their individual walled 
courtyards to suit their own tastes. 


Simplicity has proven the best approach 
to interior design, as exemplified in this 


dison Court's 33 units — it is fragmented as well 
by the retention of a street that makes it in effect 
three groupings Of town houses. Because off-street 
parking was substituted for garages, a new en- 
trance scheme was devised. This scheme has the 
front door and a window from a downstairs room 
facing an enclosed entryway that is protected from 
the street by a heavy iron gate. Levels were varied in 
the Lawrence Court project as well. 

Bower sometimes experiences acute discomfort 
when he visits the units and sees ceilings furred down 
to cover up vents and pipes (which he could have 
avoided by retaining mechanical supervision), when 
he sees iron gates of his design replaced by catalog 
gates, or when he sees cement wall caps in place of 
the cast stone he specified. He cannot wait until 
Thanksgiving to think about it, but Labor Day is 
mercifully approaching.—R.A.W. 


SOCIETY HILL TOWNHOUSES, Philadelphia, Pa. Architect: Bower 
& Fradley. Site: Two parcels of land located in a redevelopment 
area of late 18th-Century homes. Program: To design two town- 
house complexes for a developer competing with others for an 
urban renewal project. Design must fit architecturally with exist- 
ing homes in the area, most of which are being restored au- 
thentically to their original elevations. Structural System: Brick 
and concrete block bearing walls, wood frame. Major Materials: 
Brick, concrete block, wood casement windows. Consultants: 
Seymour Greenberg, structural engineer; Adleman, Collins & 
DuTot, landscape architects. Photography (except as noted) 
Eileen C. Ahrenholz. 


View down staircase from bedrooms to 
dining room; windows face courtyard 
above unit's garage. 


" 4 


Fireplace wall in this unit is clean, un- 
cluttered; French doors behind blinds face 
private yard. 
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At the Engineering Laboratories in Lagos, Nigeria, 
designed for the University of Lagos Provisional 
Council, the ultimate objective of the faculty of en- 
gineering is to produce graduates who will be well 
qualified to operate and develop public services, to 
initiate and execute engineering design, to engage in 
industrial management, and to pursue development 
and research. In a country developing at such a rapid 
rate as Nigeria, it is to be expected that university 
graduates in engineering will individually need and 
utilize a wider range of general engineering knowl- 
edge as opposed to the more theoretical approach 
for engineering students in more developed countries. 
These factors were strongly instrumental in affecting 
the basic design of the Lagos labs executed by IN- 
TERPLAN Architecture and Planning (Nigeria) 
Limited, a Rome-based organization. 


GOS 


Initially, three main branches of engineering will 
be taught: civil, mechanical, and electrical. At a later 
date, these facilities will be expanded to include ar- 
chitecture, land surveying, communications, public 
health, as well as postgraduate courses for engineers 
already in employment. Due to the urgent need in 
Nigeria of providing a more practical type of gradu- 
ate engineer, basic courses will rely heavily on exper- 
iments and familiarization with heavy equipment, re- 
quiring somewhat larger spatial requirements to 
conduct practical laboratory applications. 

During the next 10 years, as the increased number 
of engineering technicians become available, the 
training of the engineering graduate will take on a 
more theoretical approach, thereby allowing the 
large, flexible spaces now provided to be subdivided, 
increasing the number of students whom the labora- 


Since the site is located in an underdeveloped country of 
Africa, the design and construction of these labs were 
vitally affected by problems related to planning, 


environmental conditioning, and construction. 


Since exact alignment could not be guaranteed by capabilities of 
local labor, reinforced concrete won out over that of precast. 


tories can accommodate through the use of: bench- 
type experimental equipment. 


Environmental Conditioning Problems 


The site is in a part of Nigeria that is both unbearably 
hot and humid, so that if no air conditioning were to 
be installed, working conditions would be extremely 
uncomfortable and could only be alleviated by taking 
advantage of all possible natural ventilation. For ap- 
proximately nine months of the year, the prevailing 
breezes come from the southwest. Around January, 
this situation changes and at that time the winds 
change direction by 180° for the remaining three 
months of the year. Main buildings of the engineer- 
ing labs, therefore, were sited so that the longitud- 
inal axis of the buildings could take advantage of 
these prevailing conditions. Further, by this ar- 
rangement, flexibility was introduced into the labs 
for horizontal expansion. 

Due to budget limitations, total air conditioning 
was prohibitive for the large laboratory areas. This 
was established during the preliminary design stage, 
when large glass areas were proposed that have stan- 
dard sun-shading devices where the concrete louvers 
now exist. As the designs developed and the various 
sun loadings and sun penetrations in the laboratory 
spaces were calculated, it became evident that the 
cost of the horizontal and vertical sun-shading de- 
vices would not only have been extreme, but also the 
sun shades would not completely prevent the sun 
from penetrating the floor areas of the various lab- 
oratory spaces at various times of the day and year. 
It was also desirable to provide as much natural light 
as possible. In addition, due to the angle of the sun in 
Lagos, the glare would also have been unacceptable. 
Thus, the design that evolved allowed the breeze to 
penetrate horizontally through the laboratory 
spaces, above the height of those working, and per- 
mit the warm air to exit through opposite ends of the 
labs as well as through louvered roof openings. Nat- 
ural diffused light is provided by indirect reflection of 
the sun from the surfaces of the louvers. (Fluores- 
cent lighting supplied necessary lighting for evening 
research.) Penetration of rain does not occur despite 
certain times during the year when rain is driven 
horizontally by strong winds. Previous experience 
in this type of climate proved that the use of glass 
louvers was unacceptable, due to the fact that, when 
glass louvers were- closed, winds striking the sur- 
faces would create a slight vacuum between blades 
with the water being sucked inside. By opening the 
glass louvers slightly, this condition did not occur. So 
the design of the concrete louvers accepted this prin- 
ciple and expanded it in scale (see cross-section). 

Some laboratory areas have been provided with air 
conditioning, such as the drafting rooms and the pre- 
cision instrument lab. Where these labs occur on the 
second level behind concrete louvers, glass louver 
window sashes have been installed and packaged air- 
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conditioning units have been provided with separate 
controls. 

Classrooms of the engineering school were de- 
signed on the concept of cubes oriented 45? to the pre- 
vailing breezes, to expose at any time of the year two 
sides of the building. Corners of the cubes have been 
opened, with the center section employed in the inte- 
rior for a lecture platform and a blackboard area. At 
ceiling level, the cube has been opened on all four 
sides with a narrow band of louvers. 

Interior temperatures of the labs enjoy as much 
asa 10 F temperature differential between inside and 
outdoors. 


Concrete Structural Solution 


Wall sections indicate that the entire structural de- 
sign might have been executed with the use of pre- 
cast concrete. Since the architects had success with 
precast concrete for other buildings on the campus 
(library and administration building), they assumed 
initially that they would continue to use this method 
for the engineering labs. 

In discussing precasting problems with the con- 
tracting firm, whose main labor force is limited to lo- 
cal help, and in making a comprehensive analysis of 
the supervisory problems that a precasting opera- 
tion for this design would require, it was concluded 
that this would be too ambitious an undertaking — 
especially in view of the strict requirements for exact 
alignment of the horizontal concrete louver mem- 
bers. Therefore, weighing all of the factors of con- 
struction, which included certain foundation prob- 
lems in the southeastern portion of the site that 
dictated piling, it seemed feasible to design standard 
formwork for the large Y members and horizontal 
sliding forms for the concrete louvers. 

INTERPLAN partners in charge of this project 
were John H. Griffis, Riccardo Bonicatti, and Barrie 
Dewhurst.—BHH 
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Moving counterweights are part of the facade. Bright 
orange steel shafts, slashing from floor to ceiling, 
dominate a three-story lobby. Glass walls and open 
wells put the machinery of a giant cable car system 
on display, from within and without, at Squaw Val- 
ley’s new cable car terminal. (The only spaces with 
four solid walls are the restrooms.) And the moun- 
tains have also been included in this recent addition 


to the well-known ski complex in the Sierras; Emi- 


grant Peak can be seen both from the entrance and 

FF M ACHINES from various other vantage points throughout the 
building. 

Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott have wise- 


ly allowed the requirements of the “jigback” tram- 
way system and its structural demands to dictate de- 


Skiers at Squaw Valley, California, wait sign, and have made special efforts to further en- 
for a ride up the mountain in a hance the experience of the building for skiers. Most 

2 of the inner workings of the system are on promi- 
concrete palace for machines. nent display to both passers-by and skiers threading 


their way through ticket lines. 

Two 147-ton weights keep cables taut and counter- 
balance the two tram cars. Encased in glass towers 
flanking the entry, the counterweights are always on 
display, figuratively setting the architecture in mo- 
tion as they rise and fall 12 ft to balance cars ascend- 


Glass towers flanking entry (above left and facing page) display giant wheels and moving counterweights. At the rear of the ter- 
minal (above right), two steeply canted roof sections accommodate cables that support cars. Building is stabilized against earth- 
quakes by three double-flanged buttresses on each side of the structure, visible in all photos. 
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Cable car at right is leaving the slip with a load of skiers. Plan 
of entry level (below) shows observation well at center of lobby 
(photos facing page). Aside from generous waiting spaces for 
skiers, the six-level building is devoted almost exclusively to 
heavy machinery, elevators, etc. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
WINDOW WALL 


COUNTERWEIGHT — 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION А-А 


The main lobby (above) is a glass and concrete tour de force, 
the specifications and limits of which were rigidly spelled out 
by the Swiss manufacturer of the cable car system. The imagina- 
tive execution of those specifications, although strictly the archi- 
tects’, was enthusiastically supported by the client, Alexander C. 
Cushing, president of the Squaw Valley Development Company. 
All exposed metal, such as the steel shafts containing drive 
cables (above), is painted in bright colors. Skier peering over the 
low wall (above) is looking down into main machine room (right) 
through glass ceiling. 


ing and descending the mountain. In the lobby, a 
large well is open to the below-grade machine room; 
and a glass-walled control booth perches overhead 
on the fifth level. (A splendid sense of power must 
infuse to the operator as he surveys the mountain 
and the moving cable cars from behind an impressive 
control console.) An hydraulic elevator on the rear 
— or mountain — side of the building (glass-walled 
and moving in a glass shaft) takes 120 skiers (one 
cable carful) at a time from the main level to the 
cable-car level above. 

The Swiss-built system was installed by a manu- 
facturer’s crew working with the contractor, and its 
statistics are reported to make it the largest in the 
world: 120 standing skiers are lifted at a speed of 25 
mph along a 7000-ft run, and a rise of 2000-ft, in five 
minutes. 

The primary equipment, and secondary back-up, 
that makes all this possible weighs 600 tons, much 
of it toward the top of the structure. Since Squaw 
Valley lies in California’s earthquake zone, the dan- 
gers are obvious should the heavy equipment be set 
in motion during a quake. Therefore, the terminal 
was built around a stabilizing grid that is designed to 
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counteract seismic forces. Four major post-ten- 
sioned beams run the length of the roof (additional 
reinforcement comes from interior walls) and are 
tied into six post-tensioned buttresses that brace the 
building laterally. Buttresses are clearly expressed 
on the exterior and form a strong element in the de- 
sign. 

The valley is surrounded by mountains of rather 
imposing proportions, and photos would seem to 
support the project architect’s pride when he says 
that those proportions are “magnificently chal- 
lenged by the scale of the terminal.” Shepley, Bul- 
finch, Richardson & Abbott have done an outstand- 
ing job of welding together structure, machine and 
mountain for the pleasure of people.—A.R. 


SQUAW VALLEY CABLE CAR TERMINAL, Olympic Valley, Calif. 
Architect: Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott. Site: Ski resort 
in the Sierras — a valley surrounded by towering mountains. 
Program: To design a structure around the requirements of the 
cable car system, including space for processing 1100 skiers 
per hour. Structural System: Reinforced concrete; earthquake 
design required. Major Materials: Concrete and glass. Mechanical 
System: Electric conduit buried in floor slabs. Costs: $35/sq ft. 
Photography: Julius Shulman. 
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CHANGE 


By Archibald C. Rogers, who is a partner of Rogers, 
Taliaferro, Kostrisky, Lamb, Baltimore, and is well 
known as the proposer of Urban Design Concept 
Teams to interrelate various construction projects 
for more amenable city planning. 


Last September, I was privileged to co-chair, with 
Morris Ketchum, the long-planned “Soviet-Ameri- 
can Symposium on Architecture and Urban Design,” 
the first of a prospective series conducted with the 
approval of the U.S. Department of State and Rus- 
sia’s Intourist. The timing was quite awkward, com- 
ing on the heels of the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. Despite our concern lest the symposium be 
interpreted as condoning this action, we were urged 
by the State Department not to cancel the trip. Thus, 
the symposium went forward as scheduled on the 
basis of professional presentations, discussions, and 
field trips involving some 80 American architects, 
with their host organizations in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Budapest, and Vienna. 

My impressions from the Russian segment of the 
trip—a sort of professional reconnaissance — 
were mixed. 


Industrialized Buildings 

I was prepared for the near total commitment of 
their architectural and construction enterprise to 
industrialized building. This we saw in the form of 
factories geared to the manufacture of building 
components and the fitting together of these com- 
ponents into office and apartment slabs. Although 
the workmanship in the field (and to some extent in 
the factory) was poor by our standards, the exterior 
quality of some of their new architecture was im- 
pressive. This is a sort of “Mark III” design, as best 
expressed in the rebuilding along Kalinina Prospect 
in Moscow (the new Comecon Building, the Cin- 
ema Palace (1), the shopping mall (2) flanked by 
apartment and office slabs) — Mark I being the pre- 
war Stalin “wedding cake" style and Mark II being 
the drab mass-produced “egg-crates” of the post- 
war 50's. 


The Stresses of Change 
Although this Mark III design is not very avant- 
garde as measured by the experimental forms of 
contemporary architecture in the West, it clearly 
marks a new concern for the quality of life in a Com- 
munist economy, and expresses a change that is 
hopeful in the long term but threatening in the short 
term for East-West relations. 

Since architecture does give form to the values of 
the social system that produces it, it seems clear that 
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the values expressed by prewar Stalinist architec- 
ture were primarily those of glorifying the State at 
the expense of both utility and the quality of indivi- 
dual life. The values illustrated by postwar Mark II 
architecture were essentially those emphasizing the 
productivity of the system measured by purely utili- 
tarian standards. The goal was simply to provide the 
highest quantity of shelter in the shortest possible 
time for an expanding urban population whose shel- 
ter needs had been deferred during the war and ag- 
gravated by massive destruction during the war. 
This period of Soviet architecture seems little con- 
cerned with the glorification of the State or with the 
individual's life in a qualitative sense. 

The values expressed in the current phase of ar- 
chitectural design show more concern for the quality 
of individual life, which is undoubtedly due to the 
same kinds of social and economic pressures at work 
within the Soviet system as are evident in the soci- 
eties of the United States and other Western coun- 
tries. 

The long-term hope is that these pressures will 
ultimately force the Communist system to adapt, so 
that some rapprochement becomes possible between 
the East and West. The short-term risk is that there 
will be a strong resistance to adaptation on the part 
of those who now control the Soviet society, and 
therefore, as part of this resistance, that there will 
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be attempts to suppress the forces of change in or- 
der to maintain the system. This is the lesson of 
Czechoslovakia, which may be but the first of several 
repressive moves both inside and outside Russia that 
could directly threaten the delicate balance of peace 
(or non-war) that has been maintained between 
East and West for two decades. 

In a sense, the Communist system has succeeded 
too well (as was said of our own New Deal during the 
past election). It has produced an affluent society by 
any standards previously known to the Russian peo- 
ple (although not by Western standards). This new 
society is patriotic and proud and completely loyal to 
the Russian government; but it finds Communism 
irrelevant as an economic system or as a worldwide 
religion. There is for Russia the same kind of uncom- 
promisable choice that we face in this country or 
that France is facing — namely, to change the sys- 
tem or to put down the social forces clamoring for 
change — and these kinds of issues have historically 
been the germinators of war. 


Urban Design 

I was also unprepared for the strong architectural 
orientation of urban planning in Russia. It is start- 
ling to see that the master plan for Moscow (3) is, 
in fact, an architectural concept. The concept is quite 
baroque, with two great axes, one along the Moscow 
River and the other running northeast from Lenin 
Hills and Moscow University at the southwest. 
The metropolitan area is surrounded by a greenbelt 
of forest and farms—and dachas. The greenbelt 
fingers into the greenery around the Kremlin at the 
center and these fingers in turn describe seven sub- 
cities of about 800,000 people each, with their own 
downtowns and village convenience centers. Despite 
the baroque plan, a sophisticated and multimodal 
transportation armature underlies the whole con- 
cept (5). 

The scale of everything, is immense. As in Texas, 
the most used adjective is “biggest.” The Hotel Ros- 
sie is, for example, the “biggest” in the world — 
four coequal hotels of 1000 rooms each grouped as a 
quadrangle. Red Square itself seems totally out of 
Scale both as a forecourt for the Kremlin and as a 
place for activity (except for the great parades 4). 
The Kalinina Prospect project is also vast and the 
new cinema there is properly called a “palace” ; it has 
5000 seats for normal movie house activity. 


Preservation 

A final area of Soviet activity in architecture and ur- 
ban design is the field of preservation and restora- 
tion. Clearly a great portion of the national product 
is being invested in preserving and restoring the his- 
toric buildings of the past. Much of this work is part 
of a new emphasis in the postwar years. 

There are two ironies here. One is that so great an 
investment is being made in palaces and cathedrals 
by a society officially opposed to all of the trappings 
of royalty or religion. The second is the marvelous 
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craftsmanship achieved in the restoration work as 
compared to the poor workmanship in new con- 
struction (6). 

The scale of this effort is shown by the work on 
the Moscow Kremlin — an area, to my mind, of 
great charm and gentleness despite its image of 
harshness — and particularly by the restoration of 
the summer palace in Pushkin Village near Lenin- 
grad (8). The latter illustrates both the scale of in- 
vestment and of workmanship, since this palace was 
totally destroyed during World War II. 

Even where new work impinges on old buildings, 
there are interesting efforts to relate the new and 
the old, as in the case of the tiny cathedral embraced 
by the entrance ramps to the great north wing of the 
Hotel Rossie in Moscow (7). 

I came away from Russia very much aware of the 
strains evident in its society and apprehensive as to 
our short-term outlook for peace in the face of the 
probable reaction of the Soviet government to these 
changes. 

I was unimpressed with their industrialized build- 
ing systems at the level of quality in the environ- 
ment, but, on the other hand, I was surprised and im- 
pressed with the implications of their new architec- 
tural style, with the design strength of their urban 
planning, and with the extremely high priority at- 
tached to architectural preservation. 
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“Duality” in today’s aesthetic means that we accept both 
sides of a design coin in our design vocabulary — both 
polarities of a visual situation. That is why we call it 
“inclusive” design: It accepts the box as well as the 
stripe, the undesigned as well as the designed, the ele- 
gant as well as the vulgar, the loose as well as the 
uptight. This situation makes criticism fairly ambigu- 
ous — perhaps it accepts the bad as well as the good? 
— but it is all happening, nevertheless. In evidence, 
here are two recently designed banks: One accepts 
preservation and respectful restoration of the old as its 
imagery. The other accepts the new electric aesthetic 
of the supermannerist discothéque. They are polarities 
apart. Enjoy them both. Enjoy them all. 


SECURITY 
SALOON 


Not many banks have brass footrails and spittoons at 
the tellers’ counters and the check-writing desks — 
or a pot-bellied stove. In the course of the Gay 90’s 
revival that has accompanied the Art Nouveau fad, 
it was bound to happen that some bank was designed 
in the saloon-day idiom. The First Security Bank in 
Ketcham, Idaho, has been refurbished to this early 
opulence by architects Nat J. Adams & Associates of 
Boise, Idaho. 

Built in 1887 to house the Lane General Store, the 
home of the First Security Bank stands prominently 
on the highway junction to Sun Valley. In this small- 
scale urban environment, the bank is at the opposite 
pole from much bank design — аз well as most re- 
storation work. 

That scale may make the bank seem like a travesty 
to some observers, but it is a happier occurrence in 
its nostalgic and reverent re-use of an old building 
than the lamentable practice of demolishing splen- 
did, venerable structures, and thereby the seamless 
fabric of our urban structure. 

“If there is anything progressive about this proj- 
ect," says photographer Jeremiah Bragstad, “it is 
the concept of giving some recognition to the past 
history of a community." In architecture, as in the 
rest of life, the old must coexist with the new. “We 
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The First Security Bank in Ketcham, Idaho, was built in 1887 to 
house the Lane General Store. Its arcade protects passers-by 
from the snow and rain. l 


don’t need to tear down everything old (excepting 
only the slums),” Bragstad continues, “апа build all 
anew.” 

The sooner we educate our urban administrators 
and our real estate operators to this idea, the richer 
our environments will be. 

This is, in fact, the significance of the First Secu- 
rity Bank of Ketchum: that it demonstrates a grow- 
ing awareness — however painfully slow-growing 
—of the value of rehabilitating historical buildings, 
even those of marginal value. 

In remodeling the store into a bank, Nat Adams 
and his associates placed a concrete vault within the 
original confines, disturbing the original walls as lit- 
tle as possible. It was a good decision, since the walls 
were constructed of 20-in. masonry. The brick was 
sand-blasted inside and out. A wood covered walk, 
shutters, and gas lights were added outside in keep- 
ing with the town’s restoration efforts. 

Inside, the architects added new oak flooring, a 
redwood paneled ceiling (with recessed downlights), 
and an antique grille at the tellers’ counter. Furnish- 
ings were found by extensive search of old buildings 
in the area. 

For those who wonder about the continuum of 
modern life accommodated by the project, it should 
be reported that the basement is “split-level” and 
houses a lunchroom and storage and toilet facilities, 
while the upstairs plan shows a strong diagonal di- 
viding the wood flooring and the (gloriously) carpet- 
ed officers platform. And, of course, there is a drive- 
up teller’s window back of the antique grille.—CRS 
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Between the officer’s platform and the tellers’ bronze-grilled windows (above), the carpet and new oak flooring meet in a dia 


that opens up to the building-width rear area. 
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Opulently patterned green-and-gold carpet enriches the officer's 
platform (above and top left) with its oak roll-top desk and tufted 


red velvet furniture. 
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Wall-hung check-writing desks (above) have adjacent brass foot- 


rails and spittoons to provide modern comforts. 
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Photos: Jon Naar For its new headquarters in Philadelphia, the Indus- 
trial Valley Bank has not played it safe but hz 
elected to vault its image up into the space age — 
with amenities for the cityscape. 

In working with the young Philadelphia architec- 
tural firm of Murphy Levy Wurman, Architecture 
and Urban Planning, the Industrial Valley Bank 
(IVB) has wholeheartedly espoused the aesthetic of 
the new idiom — lights and synthetics, reflections 
and superscale. Not since 1954, when Gordon Bun 
shaft took the Manufacturers Hanover Trust out of 
its stone fortress tradition and put it into a “defense- 
less” glass box, has anything major happened to the 
image of banks. Now Murphy Levy Wurman may 
produce for ТУВ in the 70's what S.O.M. did for 


banking in the 60's. 
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Behind the tellers' counter (above) is a three-dimensional silver From the balcony desk area up among the exposed fluorescent 
vinyl wall with a circular motif that visually reiterates the bank's- bankers and their customers have a view (above) of the 
sterling deposits main banking floor. 


А semicircular balustrade sheathed їп 
purple plexiglass panels (above) creates a 
room-within-a-room for the officers’ plat- 
form in one corner of the main banking 
floor (see plan facing page). 


Pendant tubes house incandescent spot- 
lights (above) to emphasize the white 
marble tellers’ counter. The wood pen- 
dants also support fluorescent tubes on 
the outside as extensions of the exposed 
lights on the glossy ceiling. Outside the 
bank (right), the lights and blue, purple, 
and black color scheme produce a lively 
effect for an urban plaza. 
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BANKING FLOOR PLAN 


IVB has also adopted, for a floor of executive of- 
fices, that newest and still controversial system of 
office planning — office landscape. This is the first 
installation of the German-originated system in this 
country to be designed with an up-to-date American 
eye and, as such, the IVB office landscape may be the 
first real test of the acceptability of the system to 
this country’s taste. 

What architect Richard Saul Wurman did with 
IVB's two rental spaces — the branch on the ground 
level and the offices on the ninth floor — was to work 
principally with the imagery, the plans, the lighting, 
materials, and colors. 

The 10,300 sq ft branch bank — IVB’s thirty-sec- 
ond, which opened in January 1969 — exhibits no 
change in the functional programming of banks. 
Tellers face the main entrance in front of a two- 
story-high backdrop of shiny, silver, three-dimen- 
sional plastic (it has a circle motif that was selected 
because of its allusions to money). Circulation from 
the building lobby (right of teller's counter) to the 
main entrance of the branch is a diagonal line that 
influenced the flat side of the officers' platform 
(right-hand corner of plan). This officers’ platform 
is predominantly circular in form, however, in order 
to emphasize its room-within-a-room concept. Other 
departments are to the left of the tellers, both on the 
same level and on a mezzanine in the 20-ft-high space. 

“Тһе plan is dumb," says Wurman, revealing his 
Philadelphia-School background. “It is a classical 
banking space, but more generous in feeling — and 
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free, special, and loose.” This is a new image for 
banking. The clients proudly say it is “groovy” and 
“way out.” 

In this day of the nude bulb, IVB’s new branch is 
contemporaneously lighted by exposed fluorescent 
tubes. Diagonal stripes of light on the glossy white 
ceiling reiterate the diagonal circulation pattern 
from entrance to entrance. Repetition of the fluores- 
cent tubes camouflages the “inelegancies” of their 
exposed electrical connections. Pendant square tubes 
of wood, which spread pools of incandescent light 
onto the tellers’ counters, are faced with fluorescent 
lamps on the sides rather than on the corners. Yet the 
lights read, explodingly, as the diagonally rotated 
corners of these pendant shafts. 

The architects also bring some new materials to 
bank usage: The deep blue flooring is troweled, 
poured, and polished neoprene; a rougher texture 
would show dusty footprints less immediately, but 
bank floors are cleaned daily in any case. Low parti- 
tions and the tellers’ counter are faced with sheets 
of purple acrylic plastic; it has a tendency to buckle, 
but provides a permissive flat surface. On the teller's 
counter, however, this same plastic is faced with an 
additional sheet of glass to prevent it from being 
scratched, and there the face is evenly flat. The tops 
and trim that hold these panels are of bent %-їп, 
stainless steel. Where money touches, however, the 
surfacing material is the traditional white marble. 
Purple, blue, silver, white, and black are the colors 
of the space. 


Banking Boutique 101 


For the bank's program of changing murals, architect Wurman 
paints a cartoon for a new mural every six weeks. Signpainters 
execute them on the 18'x37' indoor billboard behind the officers’ 
platform. So far, the series has presented a superscale slice of 
Mrs. Smith's cherry pie and a mammoth Mack truck — both 
bank customers — as well as a superflag of Philadelphia's 1976 
Exhibition, which was hung against a painted sky backdrop and 
a mural boosting the IVB-sponsored Philadelphia Golf Classic. 
Wurman also considers the clock, which changes its fliptag 
numerals every second, as part of this nonstatic program. 
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The nonstatic effect that the diagonal lines and the 
lighting are intended to convey visually is physically 
carried out by a pair of teletype machines, which 
print out world news and stock transactions, and by 
a program of changing murals (see facing page). 
The architects also carried out a graphics program 
for the bank, including logo, stationery, and annual 
reports. 

The over-all design program, a symbol of IVB's 
rapid growth and development in the past decade, 
*has been a great way to show people that our bank 
is alive," says senior vice-president John C.T. Alex- 
ander, who was "the client" and was responsible for 
getting his colleagues to agree to having the origi- 
nal, controversial proposal built. Reactions have 
been mixed, but always definite. *No one is on the 
fence," says Wurman, and now that people are com- 
ing to see this new branch, IVB has grown from a 
little-known bank to assuming a public identity 
among Philadelphians. “Now,” he says, "IVB has 
an image as a place.” 

Client Alexander says that he and his colleagues 
were ready to accept a youthful, progressive, and 
imaginative contemporary design because “40 per 
cent of our population now is under 30 years old and 
in five or ten years 50 per cent will be under age 25.” 
Since IVB thought of themselves as a young and 
progressive bank, they wanted to see that image re- 
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Checkwriting desks at IVB are black plastic laminate faced cubes 
with 1-in. thick glass tops, which are composed of four 14-in. 
sheets laminated together for economy. Slots for deposit and 
withdrawal slips are cut diagonally into the tops of the cubes 
beneath the glass. These are the only “designed” elements in 
the interior, Wurman feels. 
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NINTH FLOOR 


An Office Landscape kind of plan is used for the 28,000 sq ft 
ninth floor of executive and administrative offices of the Indus- 
trial Valley Bank. It was an idea sparked by the bank president's 
desire to see the activity on the floor. Visual privacy for 115 
occupants in the 20,000 sq ft open-plan area is achieved with 
54-in. high partitions. Acoustical privacy is produced by acousti- 
cally absorbent materials on these partitions, by wall-to-wall 
carpet, and by acoustical tile on the ceiling; masking noise is 
produced by typewriters and music to bring the noise level up. 
A basic color scheme of blue, beige, tan, and black is used, but, 
in addition, a red-and-cinnamon stripe zig-zags from floor to ceil- 
ing around the core, creating diagonal, arrow-form, circulation 
indicators to each doorway. Such Supergraphics, which are an 
American addition to the German-originated planning method, 
may ultimately be developed into working-area demarcations that 
will really make the system visually palatable in this country. At 
IVB, the view over the low partitions to this interior sprightliness 
and to the window wall brightens this private environment for 
bankers. Arlene Matzkin was the job captain of the IVB project. 


presented in a building downtown. Murphy Levy 
Wurman gave the bank such a design in the inside- 
outside branch that puts a youthful public face for- 
ward onto the new IVB Building plaza. 

Architect Wurman is especially interested in this 
aspect of what he calls “the public environment.” 
Since, as he feels, the citizenry owns 50 per cent of a 
city, corporations have a responsibility to the way 
their products (including buildings) abut the public 
environment. Banks and stock-brokerages, which 
are officially closed early in the day, should contribute 
to the visual environment of a city on a 24-hour basis, 
he believes, by presenting an interesting interface to 
the public environment. “The measure of the com- 
mercial activity of a city is how long a pedestrian is 
willing to walk,” Wurman says. “You walk as long 
as there are interesting things to see. And this is 
proved in the suburbs where people will not walk 
around the block, because there is nothing to see.” 

At the Industrial Valley Bank’s main branch, the 
esplanade around the building normally would make 
the interior space somewhat dark. But the lights 
counteract that effect and brighten the plaza, con- 
tributing another lively outdoor space to the public 
environment. With this bright stripey illumination 
reflected in the glass walls of the enclosure, with the 
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new materials, wet-look purple and blue surfaces, and 
with the large-scale murals changing every few 
weeks, IVB also takes the world of banking another 
step along the futuristic road toward the days of non- 
currency and computerized personnal payments. 
—CRS 
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Out-of-the-way not only because 
Cookson "Servire" Fire Doors and 
Counter Fire Doors are engineered 
to save space and present an 
attractive appearance, but also 
because they provide a number of 
special protection features. Included 
is a fully automatic drop mechanism 
—with an adjustable governor 

to regulate the speed of descent— 
instantly activated by a link that 
fuses at 165 degrees F. 


Clearance Tor 
mechanism 4j. 174 
2% 


um 
Footpiece 


face of wall 


masonry opening width mounted 


masonry — | 


opening width; 


symmetrical 
—F yy, about center line 
1% of opening 


8'-1” to 12'-0" 


Solutions 
to Fire 
Protection. 


Cookson “Servire” Automatic Drop 
Fire Doors and Counter Fire Doors 
are listed by Underwriters' Laborato- 
ries and Factory Mutual Laboratories, 
of course. Their installation usually: 
results in an important reduction 

of insurance premiums. 


"Best way to close an opening" 
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Out-of-the-way | 


For more complete information on 
Cookson “Servire” Fire Doors and 
Counter Fire Doors, Rolling Grilles, 
Side Coiling Grilles, and Steel Rolling 
Doors and Counter Doors, write 

for Bulletin 6901, or see us in Sweet's. 


The COOKSON Company, 700 Pennsylvania Ave., San Francisco, California 94107 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 331 


Davis says yes, with Vectra fiber. 
New Davis “Gator Tuff" tufted contract carpet 
made with Vectra’ fiber, resists stains, fading 

and wear...but can’t resist being beautiful. 


We all have our problems. If yours is SPECIFICATIONS 
finding the right carpet for a high traffic Pile of 100% solution dyed 
area that also gets more than its share Vectra olefin fiber 


1 1 ' 5/64 gauge 
of stains and sunlight. ..we've just йел оре ya 


solved it. With new Gator Tuff fine gauge Pile nt —5/327 
tufted carpet by Davis. Because Gator Stitches per inch—10 
Tuff is made with Vectra olefin fiber, Yarn count—2.85 cc (2 ply) 
you get more resistance to stains, REND de! 
fading and abrasion than any mere 21 

ж " Secondary backings 
carpet has a right to deliver. Which VOID 
means fewer commercial cleanings 8 oz. jute 
lower maintenance and replacement 40 oz. high density rubber 
costs. Plus a look and feel amazingly Availéble in'6'colors 
like Nature's own rich fiber. Get to know 
the remarkable contract carpet whose 
beauty isn't just skin-deep. New Gator 
Tuff carpet made with Vectra fiber. 


Davis Carpet Mills, Inc. / P.O. Box 507 / Ellijay, Ga. 30540 
Please send me samples and information on Davis “Gator Ти" 
carpet 


NAME. 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE. ZIP. 


Vectra? olefin fiber is manufactured by Enjay Fibers and 
Laminates Company, Odenton, Maryland, a division 
о! Enjay Chemical Company. Odenton: (301) WO 9-9000. 


New York: 350 Fifth Avenue (212) LO 3-0720. Charlotte; One 
Charlottetown Center (704) 333-0761. Enjay makes fiber, not carpets. 
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Should the idea of installing Lucite’ 
come up at the board meeting? 


We really don’t expect the (е initial purchase price. If the will be around then are the ones 
board of directors to take time board could hear the facts . . . the who realize that next year 
out to review the merits of decision for LUCITE would counts, too. Look into LUCITE 
LUCITE for signs, lighting and be certain. They intend to be around soon. 
architecture, but as long as they're long enough for LUCITE to pay Send for our booklets on 
planning the long-range programs, real dividends for the firm. LUCITE for: 1. signs, 2. lighting, 
maybe they should. It's amazing LUCITE will be clear and strong 3. glazing and 4. building facings. 
how many companies permit long after glass may have broken or Write Du Pont Company, Room 
their people to buy products that other plastics turned yellow 7821, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 
have to be replaced again and again — and brittle with age. Come to think LUCITE" acrylic plastics 
just to save a few dollars on of it, the management men who for signs, lighting & architecture. 


E ыш Off.‏ ا 
г Du Pont‏ 
acrylic plastic. Better things for better living... through chemistry‏ 
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Put a Bally A Walk-In Cooler/Freezer in the kitchen. Ве 
ready for the leisure crowd seeking new adventures 

in dining. Bally Walk-Ins operating at temperatures 
from 35° cooling to -40° freezing provide the facilities 
to plan and prepare excitable and profitable menus in 
advance. Learn about many other important features 
from our 32-page booklet and urethane wall sample. 


There’s an 
evolution in the 
kitchen 


We almost forgot. It's also a file. 


It just doesn’t look like one (we even eliminated the handles). That’s 
why you can stack MODI-FILES 'as а free-standing partition. Or 
line them i aeainst a wall. Or diseuise them as executive suite cabinets. 


Incline High School, Washoe County Schoo! District, Washoe County, Ne 


Architect: Edward S. Parsons, A.I.A., Reno, Nevada 


Safety is your first big plus 
with Plexiglas all-purpose glazing 


Plexiglas acrylic plastic is che preferred safety 
glazing material because it gives you the breakage 
resistance you need plus added benefits 

Solar control, for example. In addition to 
colorless sheets, Plexiglas is available in five densi- 
ties of transparent gray or bronze tints, and a 
yariety of thicknesses that do not vary in color value 
Choose any combination of solar heat reduction, 
glare control and bre ance you need. 

iglas is y and economical to cut to 
size at the job site. Its breakage resistance lends 


PPLEXIGLAS iS a registered trademark of Rohm and Haas Company 
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safety to interior door and partition glazing. Plexiglas 
can even be cold-formed to permit gentle-radius 
curved glazing. 

Plexiglas meets the performance specifi 
tions for safety glazing established by the United 
States of America Standards Institute and 
building code approval. 

For technical, specification and installation 
data on the full range of uses for Plexiglas in glazing 
and other areas, write for our catalog, “Plexiglas 
in Architecture." 


Plexiglas is made only by BOHM 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19105 


PRODUCTS ` 


Manually Operated 
Folding Walls 


Continuously hinged folding walls 
are said to reduce installation time | 
and costs up to 25% without sac- | 
rificing sound ratings or perfor- 
mance. Named “The Innovator,” 
they feature a unique track that 
installs without marking, drilling 
or screws, and has a slim profile 
aluminum jamb that eliminates all 
wood framing. Model 2500 is lever 
-operated with automatic pressure 
seals at the floor and model 1500 
has fixed seals that sweep the 
floor. Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., 
P.O. Box 1965, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circle 102, Readers’ Service Card 
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"X" Base Coffee Table 


Heavy duty “Х” base table, rec- 
ommended for use in schools, 
lounges, and waiting and recep- 
tion rooms, is finished in natural, 
smoke, or dark solid ash. Tops 
may be specified in solid ash, off- 
white plastic with wood edge, or 
Pennsylvania clear black natural 
cleft slate. Either 36" or 48" dia. 
and 15" high. С.І. Designs, 230 
Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
02116 

Circle 103, Readers' Service Card 


WOOD GRAIN FILUMA—LOOKS ИКЕ WOOD 


FILUMA—CHOICE OF WHITE, TAN, GREEN 


Let your imagination go with Frantz doors 


О Frantz garage doors won't limit your imagination. No matter which direc- 
tion you go with architectural designs, there's a door from the long Frantz 
line to go with you. From traditional to contemporary . . . with quite a few 
Stops in between. There's the dynamic sweep of the horizontal rib pattern in 
Frantz Filuma® fiberglass garage doors . . . in white, tan and green. And the 
dramatic new Wood Grain residential door that's really tough, easy-care fiber- 
glass but passes for wood anywhere. And Filuma aluminum panels pre-finished 
in white (mix them with fiberglass, if you wish). And wood panel doors with 
many different panel arrangements. And flush doors. And carved panel doors. 
And rigid doors. With Frantz, you needn't worry about performance and du- 
rability. Non-stop quality is as much a part of every door as the Frantz name 
on the handle. On your next design, let your imagination go. Frantz doors will 
go with you. 


FRANTZ 


COLORFUL NEW 28-PAGE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


U. S. Patent Nos, 194094, 3104699, 3169612 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 97 * Sterling, Illinois 61081 


“Mondrian” Suspended 
Ceiling System 


A ceiling system incorporating 
pre-framed acoustical panels and 
integral lighting modules that 
drop into place, functionally and 
aesthetically, emphasizes the grid 
suspension system. Panels are 
framed with brushed aluminum 
and have an offset reveal painted 
flat black to match the black face 
of the inverted tee it fits into, The 
frame incorporates a continuous 
flange that hangs onto the in- 
verted leg of the main tree. Ceil- 
ing panels are available in 4’x4’ 
modules with either rough-surface 
nubby glass cloth or flat-textured 
glass cloth surface. Lighting 
frames accommodate standard 
2'x4' troffers. Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp., 717 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

Circle 104, Readers' Service Card 


Exceptionally Serviceable 
Door Closer 


A new concealed floor-type inte- 
rior door closer, the X-5, can be 
removed without removing the 
door, thus facilitating rapid ad- 
justment, installation, and main- 
tenance. It can be used with stock 
hollow metal, aluminum, or wood 
doors and frames with standard 
415" x 415" butt hinges, may be 
hung on offset or center pivots, 
and will fit in a 2" slab. It features 
ful control panel adjustment, 
positive deadstop at 85°, 90° or 
110°, adjustable hydraulic back 
check, separate automatic hold- 
open at 85^, 90° and 110^, and in- 
dependent latch and closing speed 
adjustments. The X-5 consists of 
closer, Cycolac cement case and 
polyethylene seal as an integrated 
unit to assure durability. Rixson 
Closers Div., Rixson Inc., 8100 W. 
Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 
Circle 105, Readers' Service Card 
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Of course it's a Haws drinking fountain 
...a beautiful drinking fountain shouldn't be too obvious. Agreed? Carefully-sculpted to enhance your 
ideas .. . clad in the native splendor of cast stone (five colors, two finishes). The Haws Model 30 outdoor drink- 
ing fountain stands exquisitely in harmony with its setting . . . any setting. A fountain? It could almost pass for 
a work of sculpture. Yet this sly harmonizer is incomparably rugged—a fountain for all seasons, kid-proof, 
weather-proof, freeze-proof! Write Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co., 1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
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Experience—and the result- 
ing ability to furnish extra serv- 
ices and skills—is the primary 
advantage of a total energy 
installation from a manufacturer 
who has produced more than 
anybody else. 

That’s why Caterpillar is 
equipped to process your next 


feasibility study on an air condi- 
tioning, low temperature refriger- 
ation or other system driven by 
on-site power. Free of charge. 

(There’s nothing unselfish 
about it. If the study proves the 
economic advantage of on-site 
power, we stand the best chance 
of getting the business.) 


Borrow our computer for your 


All you have to do is ask the 
Caterpillar Dealer in your area 
for an On-Site Power Feasibility 
Analysis. 

This covers all of the fac- 
tors we’ve encountered in total 
energy economic studies all over 
the country. It’s one of the most 
complete guides of its kind and 


the Cat Dealer can have the com- 
puterized results back to you in 
less than a week. 

And he can fill you in on 
Caterpillar Total Energy pack- 
ages. They range in capacity 
from 675 KW on up and are 
designed, tested and warranted 
by the manufacturer with the 


most experience in on-site 
power. And they’re installed and 
backed by the best dealer in the 
business. 

We charge for the packages. 
The experience is free. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpilar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


next total energy feasibility study. 


Stability problems 
on your roofs? 
Solve them with 


FOAMGLAS insulation. 


FOAMGLAS won't 


Che 


j j the Taperec 
eck. FOAMGLAS is the on 


PITTSBURGH 


® 


The Insulation People 


CORNING 
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PRODUCTS 


Heat-Check Your Home from 
Any Phone 


The TeleFreeze System allows 
someone away from home to 
check if his heating system is 
functioning, thus protecting 
against plumbing freeze-up, wa- 
ter damage, and other conse- 
quences of heating system failure. 
„Тһе TeleStat is connected to the 
telephone, and to make a heat- 
check, simply dial your home 
number: If the phone rings, your 
heat is on, if a busy signal per- 
sists, the heating system has 
failed. TeleFreeze dealers provide 
emergency service. Easy self-in- 
stallation and low in cost. TELE- 
FREEZE, a division of EMA, Inc., 
200 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

Circle 106, Readers' Service Card 


Mechanical Railcar Ramp 


Fully mechanical railear ramp 
rides laterally on a 10' mounting 
rail permanently cast in the rail- 
road dockface for exact position- 
ing into railear doorways. Spring 
counterbalancing system allows 
one-man platform lowering and 
raising without electric motors or 
hydraulic systems. A 16” unitized 
one-piece hinged lip enables ser- 
vicing of various width cars with 
bed heights from 8” below dock 
level to 14” above dock level. The 
72” wide safeway treaded plat- 
| form is rated at 20,000 Ib capacity 
with a 3:1 safety factor. Rite-Hite 
Corp., 6001 8. Pennsylvania Ave., 
Cudahy, Wis. 53110 

Circle 107, Readers’ Service Card 


Dial-A-Fabric Laundry Washer 


The *dial-a-fabric" washer for 
residential use is said to be the on- 
ly laundry appliance with a single 
control for washing any laundry 
item, including delicate wool. Af- 
ter dial is set, the washer auto- 
matically chooses the proper 
wash and rinse temperature, 
wash time and washing action, in- 
cluding soak and cool-down peri- 
ods. Numerous colors. Commer- 
cial Laundry Sales, The Maytag 
Co., Newton, Iowa 50208 

Circle 108, Readers’ Service Card 
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2300 West Loop Building, Houston. Owner: Gerald D. Hines Interests. Architects: Neuhaus & Taylor, ALA., Houston. Windows: Thermopane® Insulating Glass with Vari-Tran/Chrome 114. Spandrels: 54" Tuf-flex* Vari-Tran/Chrome 114 


VARITRAN"....available with three silvery and three golden reflective 
coatings. Functional. Aesthetic. Lively. 

For a color photo of building and data on Vari-Tran, write Architectural 
Construction Marketing, Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 43624 
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panded beyond 
е exr cud 


Most architects know us for the decorative meshes we produce. 
Obtainable in a host of colors, metals, patterns and finishes the 
mesh is designed into facades, solar screens, air diffusers, indoor 
and outdoor space dividers. 

But few of these same architects would expect the capability of 
our Metal Construction Products Division to extend to this, the 
largest sheet of expanded metal ever fabricated. Measuring 12 feet 
by 16% feet the sheet can be used for industrial flooring and heavy- 
duty shelving. Equally unexpected is our ability to produce ex- 
panded mesh so small it is understandably called micro-mesh and 
finds its way into space applications. 


Our capability, expanded beyond 
the expected, is evident, too, in our 
structural Speed-Steel®. Lightweight 
and easy to handle, this nailable 
steel framing is available in an array 
of shapes that give architects unex- 
pected design freedom. Speed-Steel’s 
many applications include sports 
arenas, shopping malls, nursing 
homes, and theatres, typified by the 
Confluence Theatre, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


In keeping with this practice, our 
Lighting Division goes beyond the 
function of the average producer by 
collaborating with designers. Where 
one of the hundreds of fixtures we 


produce is not quite suitable We pro- Confluence Theatre, San Antonio, Te 
duce what is desired. The National 
Center for Atmospheric Research by 
I.M.Pei Associates is a good example. 

What more can you expect from us? 
Consider this. Our Interior Systems 


National Center For Atmospheric Research, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Division assumes responsibilities be- 
yond that of individual product 
function. You provide us with per- 
formance requirements. We then 
assume total, single source respon- 
sibility for the interior providing a 
complete turn-key operation. You 
eliminate time spent specifying, 
searching, obtaining component bids. 
And because everything fits together 
with everything else, interiors can 
be varied to accommodate changes 
later. 


Providing what is most needed 
where it is least expected is a Keene 
characteristic. For more information 
on our architectural mesh and other 


Keene Building Products, write 
Keene Corporation, Metal Construc- 
tion Products Division, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia 26101. Dept. P-8 CORPORATION 


Weve just begun to grow. 
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If you only knew 
how often | think 
of you, Horace, 
Hutch & Sinkwell, 
А.1.А. 


Never heard of Horace, Hutch & Sinkwell, A.I.A.? Well, 
maybe the girls in that new office building aren't so good 
at remembering architects’ names. But like the gal above 
they do appreciate it when an architect goes to the trouble 
of specifying one of Bobrick's attractive and convenient 
stainless steel, built-in dual vending machines for dispens- 
ing both feminine napkins and tampons. 


And since about half the gals now use tampons, there's 
more than beauty involved in their appreciation of Bobrick's 
recessed dual-vend machines. 


So how about it? Send for our free catalogue or see Sweet's 
File No. 729 (or Bobrick, File $8) for a description of 
vending machines available for dispensing Kotex* napkins 
and tampons. 


True, your name may be forgotten but your good deed will 
live on in the hearts of all the girls. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Commercial Department Neenah, Wisconsin 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 348 
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| engineered package and then make your 


Designing 
a 
laundry? 


Weve got a 
system for you! 


Troy® can, of course, supply just the washers, 
extractors, washer extractors, washer- extractor- 

conditioners, ironers, folders and crossfolders \ 
you need to equip a modern laundry. 


But we'll give you more than just dependable 
laundry equipment. We'll give you system 
engineering as well. This means you can call on 
our experts to work with you right from the v 
first planning stage. We'll estimate present and 
future laundry needs, work with you through the 
blueprint stage, deliver and install a soundly 


people expert in running the system. For 

details on both our equipment and 

engineering capability for modernization, write to 
Ametek, Inc., Troy Laundry Machinery, 


| East Moline, Illinois 61244. 


Our good, clean engineering does it 


AMETEK / Laundry & Drycleaning Equipment 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 323 
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PRODUCTS 


Fine Line Floor Design 


“Medallion,” a 12” x 12” vinyl as- 
bestos floor tile, is designed in a 
subtle blend of delicate lines form- 
ing a symmetrical pattern in each 
tile. Adjacent tiles form a contin- 
uous pattern to give a seamless 
appearance. Available in 6 colors. 
GAF Floor Products Div., 140 W. 
51st St., New York, №. Y. 10020 
Circle 109, Readers' Service Card 


Freedom in Custom 
Lighting Design 


Manufacturer offers custom ser- 
vice that will provide prismatic 
lenses and lighting to fit virtually 
any commercial design — any 
shape, color, and configuration to 
perform any task. Service in- 
cludes a team of lighting experts 
— at no expense — to aid the de- 
signer in achieving the look he de- 
sires into the custom lenses. Holo- 
phane, 1120 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 10036 
Circle 110, Readers' Service Card 


Rooftop Multizone System 


Factory-assembled rooftop mul- 
tizone system offers heating, cool- 
ing, and ventilating in a single 
package. It serves up to 18 zones 
and offers a choice of gas, electric, 
hot water or steam heat. Maxi- 
mum input heating capacities 
range from 512,000 Btuh (elec- 
tric) to 1,000,000 Btuh (hot wa- 
ter). Gas-fired capacities are from 
35,000 to 850,000 Btuh with two- 
stage operation. All controls and 
equipment are contained in a sin- 
gle, weathertight cabinet having 
specially engineered drainage fea- 
tures. Corp. Public Relations 
Dept., Lennox Industries, Inc., 
200 S. 12th Ave., Marshalltown, 
Towa 50158 

Circle 111, Readers’ Service Card 
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WM SERIES Wall-Mounted Coolers 

4 Capacities — 8.0, 14.0, 16.0, and 19.0 G.P.H. of 50° water. 
Cabinets — Vinyl-clad steel, silver spice, and mocha brown; also stain- 
less steel, and gray baked-on enamel. 


Can be Factory Equipped with — 60-cup hot water dispenser * bi-level 
fountain for juvenile service + water-cooled condensers • water filter. 


SW SERIES — Mini-Coolers — measuring just 202" top to bottom — in 
8.0 and 13.5 G.P.H. capacities. 


Write for Catalog and specifications. 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1562 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 
SUBSIDIARY«KING-SEELEY ASF THERMOS CO 
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MORE ¢-NO-HUB 
JOINTS SOLD IN 


1906 THAN IN 


ALL PREVIOUS 
YEARS COMBINED 


More than 20 million Ф No-Hub* joints were sold in 
1968! That one-year total is greater than all previous 
years combined, and is solid evidence of its continued 
acceptance and popularity. 

Builders and plumbing contractors know that Q@No-Hub® 
is quick and easy to install, fits neatly between studs with- 
out furring, offers the permanent quality of cast iron, and 
the neoprene gaskets reduce noise in the system to a 
minimum. 

Specify G@No-Hub” on your next job and see for yourself 
why it is fast becoming the most popular drainage, waste 
and vent material on the market. 


с CAST IRON SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 


2029 K STREET N.W. WASHINGTON D.C. 20006 
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This valuable 
new book 


is yours for 
the asking! 


CAST IRON SOIL 
PIPE & FITTINGS 
HANDBOOK 


ive your fre 


CAST IRON 
SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 
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MFRS’ DATA 


Plastic Glazing Eliminates 
Window Breakage 


A plastic polycarbonate sheet 
glazing material is described in 
a 12-page brochure. Called LEX- 
AN, it is claimed not to crack, 
shatter, or break under the sever- 
est conditions. Case histories of 
the product's use in schools, 
stores, recreational centers, and 
housing projects are included, as 
well as proper installation and 
maintenance procedures. Plastics 
Dept. Sheet Products Div., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Опе Plastics 
Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 01201 

Circle 200, Readers' Service Card 


Industrial Doors 


Manual- and power-operated 
doors for industrial applications 
are described in a 16-page catalog 
that offers information on sliding 
doors for heavy-use applications, 
shock absorber doors that shrug 
off poundings from  fork-lift 
trucks, bifold doors, rubber-cov- 
ered steel core doors, horizontal 
telescoping doors for extra-wide 
doorways, and vertical slide and 
cold storage doors. Available in 
hollow metal, galvanized steel, 
wood and dent-resistant plastic. 
Clark Door Co. 69 Myrtle St., 
Cranford, N.J. 07016 

Circle 201, Readers' Service Card 


Insulator/Corrosion Protector 


Brochure describes a bituminous 
compound coating that insulates 
and seals new and old metal, con- 
crete and brick buildings, storage 
tanks, and bridges. The compound 
contains asphalts, petroleum res- 
ins, plasticizers, asbestos, mica 
and solvent that protects against 


rust, corrosion, abrasion, sun- 
light, and weathering. It said 


to remain impervious, flexible and 
tough, and is applied with spray 
gun, brush or trowel to a thick- 
ness between Мв” and %”. Indoor 
and outdoor use. Specs. Daubert 
Chemical Co., 2000 Spring Rd., 
Oak Brook, Ill. 60521 

Circle 202, Readers' Service Card 


Steelcraft 
9017 Blue Ash Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 


Please have your distributor deliver 
my free copy of the Steelcraft Tech 
nical Data Manual on Metal Doors and 
Frames. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


Free 


\ду раска 


у the most compl 


jata in the ind 


e architectural де 


specifications and applications for 
all types of metal Doors, Frame 
Labeled fire doa 


Your manual w 


and accessories. 
Il be hand delivered 
and kept up to date by your local 


Steelcraft distributor. Fill out the 
coupon above and obtain your 
reference guide now 


Discover 


&)Steelcraft 


finest name in metal doors and frames 
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1940: Boeing designs the ‘Flying Fortress; 
and Clearprint is there. (Today, they’re designing 


passenger jets on the exact same paper.) 


Why haven’t we changed Clearprint paper since 
‘Flying Fortress’ days? Because in 1933 we developed a 
proprietary process that still gives Clearprint the world's 
finest ink and pencil surface. An uncoated surface for 
superior erasability and strength. A surface that won't 
erode, ghost, crack, or yellow with age. 

Clearprint drawings are now making clear reproductions 
even after 20 or 30 years. When a single piece of drafting 
paper may hold thousands of dollars worth of man-hours, 


that permanence is essential. 


With Clearprint paper, you never have to worry. That's 
why we haven't changed it since 1933. 

So if you're planning something memorable, do it on 
Clearprint paper. You will do it well. 
The Boeing B-17C (top, opposite page): First ‘Flying Fortress’ to see combat, in RAF high-altitude 


missions over Nazi-occupied Europe. Speed, 300 mph. Ceiling, 36,000 feet. Range, 3,400 miles. 
One in a series covering historic Clearprint design events. 


Clearprint Paper Co. 
1482.- 67th Street, Emeryville, California 


O Send me Clearprint samples, with prices, 
for the following uses: 


Name. 


Title. Firm. 
Address. 


=a 
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regarding your design of snow melting systems. And, 
by using Revere Copper Tube, with its long lengths, 
choice of tempers, ease of installation and handling, 
installed costs can be kept at a minimum, in either 
concrete or blacktop. 


ACT NOW 


Remember the snows of 1968-69? Don’t wait for an- 
other winter like that to make you wish you had 
included snow ‘control in your specifications. It's 
more economical to plan on it now. In planning on 
snow control, our booklet, “Snow Melting Systems 
of Copper” can aid you considerably. Send for your 


FREE copy today. Or, if you have a snow melting 


problem call us about it and we'll be glad to help. 


PARKING AREA BEFORE AND AFTER а Revere 
Snow Melting System has been installed. Imagine the 
mess here, trying to plow out so that cars can park. 
Photo with tube exposed shows grid-type installation. 


AUGUST 1969 P/A 


BUILDING OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
—SAVE ON TIME...LABOR...MAINTE- 
NANCE ...”“TRACK-INS”...ACCIDENTS 
... LAWSUITS. 


DOCTOR'S PARKING LOT adjoining his office is 
kept safe and snow and ice-free by having a Revere 
Snow Melting System installed under the blacktop. 


THIS LOADING DOCK DRIVEWAY (Above left) 
in the Buffalo area, although located on a sharp grade, 
assures the biggest trailer truck of a safe, fast entry 
and exit to and from the concrete loading platform, 
thanks to a Revere Snow Melting System. No skidding 
or delays here. 


LET IT SNOW FOR DAYS, the sidewalk where a 
Revere Snow Melting System has been installed re- 
mains as free of snow and ice as on a day in summer. 
No “tracking-in” of dirty slush and snow. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 

230 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


First and Finest in Copper and Brass 
—Fully Integrated In Aluminum 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 364 


Why do so many 
architects 
include 
Lime Crest 
Roofing Spar 
in their dreams? 


Architects: Kahn and Jacobs 


he Technicon Science Center in Ardsley, New York is a good example. 

Under this great expanse of roof a world of research will be housed 
in atmosphere-controlled comfort. Lime Crest Roofing Spar was specified 
as the roofing aggregate for its ability to reflect radiation and thereby to 
reduce the cost of air conditioning and prolong roof life. 


This unusual calcite marble also resists weather and corrosion . . . defies 
dirt and smoke to stay bright indefinitely. It's accepted for maximum bond- 
ing by leading manufacturers and contractors. What's more, Lime Crest 
Roofing Spar often costs less than other white aggregates. Unfortunately, 
no photograph—or rendering—can do it justice . . , let us send you a sam- 
ple that will. 


50 years of service to home, farm, and industry 
1919-1969 


Limestone Products Corporation of America 
Newton, New Jersey 07860 
Please send me a sample of Lime Crest Roofing Spar 


NAME TITLE 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Noise-Control Panels 


Modular panels for lowering noise 
levels by 10 db and reducing rever- 
beration are described in a 4-page 
illustrated brochure. Includes in- 
formation on construction and 
sound absorption at center octave 
frequencies for several types of 
“Eckoustic Functional Panels," 
data on panel coverage required 
in various areas, typical installa- 
tion details, and specs. Photo- 
graphs illustrate the use of EFP's 
in industrial facilities, offices, etc. 
Brochure No. 69020. Eckel Indus- 
tries, Inc., 155 Fawcett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02138 

Circle 203, Readers' Service Card 


Heating and Ventilating 
Equipment 


А 98-page catalog describes 12 
categories of heating and ventila- 
tion equipment for industrial and 
commercial structures. Major 
products include door heaters, 
make-up heaters, ventilating 
equipment, unit heaters and pack- 
aged heating and ventilation sys- 
tems. Includes mechanical and 
electrical specs, dimensions, ma- 
terials, selection procedures, and 
application data. The Wing Co., 
Div. of Aero-Flow Dynamics, Inc., 
2300 North Stiles St., Linden, N.J. 
Circle 204, Readers' Service Card 


Cooling and Heating Packages 


Fan-coil air conditioners are de- 
scribed in a 48-page catalog. Five 
basic models (exposed and con- 
cealed floor units, exposed slope- 
top units, exposed and concealed 
ceiling units), 8 unit sizes, and 50 
options and accessories are de- 
scribed. Details include selection 
procedures, ratings, cooling and 
heating capacities, heating curves, 
water pressure drops, conversion 
factors, control piping packages, 
dimensions, and specs. Catalog No. 
7-205.1. Modine Manufacturing 
Co., 1500 DeKoven Ave., Racine, 
Wis. 53401 

Circle 205, Readers’ Service Card 
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ever try to hold a hose 
loaded with 100 pounds or 
more water pressure? it could 
be a deadly blacksnake 

if it broke your grip— 


these pressure restricting 
valves eliminate the 
possibility with a calibrated 
adjusting ring that reduces 
pressure on the nozzle end to 
make the hose safe to handle 
by anybody until the 


fire department arrives— 


the valve on top is 177 
U/L listed, and the 
valve below is 27" U/L 
listed both are made 
by W. D. Allen, the 

1%" exclusively. 


ALLENCO 


Write or call W. D. Allen for complete specifications and prices 
W. D. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
2200 W. 16th St. + Broadview (Chicago), Ill, • 60153 • 312/345-0230 


The most exciting ideas take shape in plywood. 


Tubular aluminum spire 


JOBS 
AND 
MEN 


( SITUATIONS OPEN 2 


ARCHITECT— For store planning. Expanding 
national retail chain seeks creative person 
with architectural and/or engineering ex- 
perience to work with corporate architect 
on design and construction of new facilities. 
Here's an outstanding opportunity to de- 
velop your creative abilities on a wide va- 
riety of challenging jobs. Prefer architec- 
tural degree, but not essential if you have 
the ability. Good salary, excellent fringe 
benefits and genuine opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Send resume in confidence to 
Box 1361-860, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 


ARcHITECT—Major architectural firm lo- 
cated in midwest area has permanent open- 
ing for graduate architect to supervise 
project design teams on a wide variety of 
challenging and interesting projects. If 
you are seeking a position that offers both 
personal and professional growth, send us 
a detailed resume of your qualifications. 
Box 1361-822, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
Ап equal opportunity employer. 


ARCHITECT—Or architectural graduate 
Well-established, small, but growing firm 
offers opportunity to man to learn all phases 
of the business including office practice. Lo- 
cated 2% hours from New York City and 
1% hours from Boston. Box #1361-861. 


ARCHITECT—Preferably licensed, minimum 
7] years experience, to assume major design 
responsibility and make significant contri- 
bution to small expanding firm promoting 
total environmental design. Diversified 
practice including college and university 
work. Participation in ownership, profit 
sharing. Applicant must be people-oriented 
with high personal standards for profes- 
sional responsibility and work with client 
leadership. Community advantages include 
lakes, recreational areas, excellent school 
system. Send complete confidential resume 
and salary requirements to Shattuck, Sie- 
wert, and Associates, Inc., Architects, P.O. 
Box 396, Neenah, Wisconsin 54956. 


ARcHITECT—Registered (or eligible for), 
seeking a responsibility at the Project Ar- 
chitect level with medium sized A/E firm, 
involved in diversified challenging projects 
in commercial, industrial and institutional 
fields. Position requires proven design and 
administrative ability, supervision of de- 
sign team, client contact, complete co- 
ordination and follow through of all en- 
gineering disciplines to project completion. 
Position offers personal and professional 
growth, excellent fringe benefits, including 
profit sharing and retirement income plan. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. Send complete confidential 
resume with references (all replies ac- 
knowledged) to: Samborn, Steketee, Otis & 
Evans, Libbey-Owens-Ford Building, Madi- 
son Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


ARCHITECT-PLANNER— Kaiser Medical Care 
Entities seeks articulate, mature and imagi- 
native individual with B.A. in Architecture 
and minimum of two years recent experi- 
ence in planning health care facilities. Will 
work with registered architect, (member of 
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A.LA.), in small group, representing vari- 
ous professional disciplines, engaged in 
planning new hospitals and group-practice 
clinics to support prepaid medical care pro- 
gram in Southern California. Competitive 
salary commensurate with experience along 
with exceptional employer-paid benefits are 
available to the employee and eligible de- 
pendents. Only those resumes or detailed 
letters indicating qualifications, salary pro- 
gression and current salary requirements 
will be considered. Submit applications to: 
Director: Department of Facilities Plan- 
ning, c/o Kaiser Foundation Hospitals, 
Room 502, 1515 North Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. For additional or 
supplemental information call (213) 662- 
4460 direct, or (213) 665-3111, extension 
1692. 


ARCHITECTS—Facilities planning consul- 
tants. International planning and design 
consulting firm headquartered in New York 
City seeks professionals for top level client 
contact, facilities requirements program- 
ming and problem solving, and report writ- 
ing. Primary responsibilities will concern 
defining and solving client problems related 
to corporate headquarters and governmen- 
tal office space. We offer opportunities for 
personal growth, salaries commensurate 
with qualifications, increases based on mer- 
it. and a comprehensive benefit program 
including deferred profit sharing. Liberal 
relocation policy. Please submit confidential 
resume of experience and earnings to: 
Becker and Becker Associates, Inc., Sea- 
gram Building, 375 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. 


ARCHITECTS—Responsible positions avail- 
able with rapidly growing firm for experi- 
enced graduate and registered architects, 
Extremely varied practice ranging from 
residential, commercial, and industrial proj- 
ects to comprehensive health care and edu- 
cational facilities. Develop your personal 
interests and talents thru participation in 
our team approach. Contact: Architects 
Hansen Lind Mever, 116 S. Linn Street, 
Towa City, Iowa 52240. 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS—Opportunities 
for recently graduated architects interested 
in careers in the growing and challeneing 
field of architectural acoustics; positions 
available in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York and Cambridge. 
Please send resume to Robert B. Newman, 
Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc., 50 Moul- 
ton Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. An equal opportunity employer. 


and buildings. Bachelor's Degree in Archi- 
tecture, three years minimum experience. 
Assignment in Lancaster, Pa. Forward re- 
sume to or contact J. E. Daly, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER—One of Amer- 
ica’s leading hotel-institutional firms, with 
headquarters in metropolitan Washington, 
D.C., area has immediate openings for reg- 
istered architects who have a minimum of 
three years experience in high rise facilities 
with abilities in presentations and render- 
ings. Also, several opportunities for men 
with job captain experience in working 
drawings. We offer unlimited opportunities 
in long range national and international ex- 
pansion programs. Our outstanding benefit 
program includes profit sharing-retirement 
programs as well as stock purchase plans. 
Please send resume including work record 
and complete salary history to Box #1361- 
863, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


ARCH'L DESIGNER-DELINEATOR—Perma- 
nent position in expanding young progres- 
sive office in U.S. Virgin Islands, excellent 
opportunity for a man experienced in pre- 
liminary design and presentation, Send re- 
sume, examples of work and expected sal- 
ary air mail to Earl Quenneville, Architect, 
42 Queen Cross Street, Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, 00820. 


ARCH'L DESIGNER-DRAFTSMAN—Positions 
open in prominent New York architectural 
office. Challenging projects include monu- 
mental, institutional and educational facil- 
ities. Send resume complete with salary re- 
quirements to Box #1361-864, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


DESIGNER—Young progressive designer 
needed. Top opportunity. Must be con- 
temporary. Submit samples of work and 
salary requirements to: Moffitt & McDaniel, 
Architects, 537 E. Sahara Avenue, Las 
Vegas, Nevada 89105—Attention: C. H. 
Neher, Office Manager. 


DesiGNers—The Design Division seeks 
talented designers to continue its search 
for alternative urban environmental experi- 
ences for the citizens of Detroit. Oppor- 
tunities: city design, site planning and 
architectural prototypes, action programs 
(design and construction of parks), design 
review, environmental research. Talented, 
thoughtful, and critical urbanites contact 
Alan Melting, Head, Design Division, City 
Plan Commission, 801 City-County Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan, 48226. 


ARCHITECTURAL—Project architect, with 
hospital experience, to take complete charge 
of major five year hospital program as well 
as possibly manage complete office produc- 
tion in West. Openings also for draftsman 
and designer with hospital and varied ex- 
perience. Send complete resume to: Robert 
Kliegman, A.LA., 10689 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90025. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER—Architectural 
design, project planning for industrial plants 


Advertising Rates 

Standard charge for each unit is Ten Dollars, 
with a maximum of 50 words. ($15 effec- 
tive January 1969) In counting words your 
complete address (any address) counts as 
five words, a box number as three words. 
Two units may be purchased for twenty 
dollars, with a maximum of 100 words. 
($30 effective January 1969) Check or money 
order should accompany advertisement and 
be mailed to Jobs & Men c/o Progressive 
Architecture, 430 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. Insertions will be accepted not 
later than the Ist of the month preceding 
month of publication. Box number replies 
should be addressed as noted above with the 
box number placed in lower left hand corner 
of envelope. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGNER—Top design 
firm with gilt clients seeks young creative 
designer to handle interior and exterior 
building design and total plot development. 
Sharp skills are required; emphasis: cre- 
ative, contemporary work, but follow- 
through important. Want а self-starter. 
Location idyllic, salary negotiable. Send 
resume to Box #1361-865, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


GRADUATE ARcHITECT—Imaginative with 
one to three years production experience, 
good design discipline and interested in new 
comprehensive approach in design oriented 
Honolulu office working on multi-million 
commercial, institutional, cultural, housing - 
and urban design. Possible reassignment to 
San Francisco office after year if desired. 
Leo S. Wou & Associates, Castle & Cooke 
Tower, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT—Immediate open- 
ing with progressive architectural and en- 
gineering firm working in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Northeastern United States. 
Excellent opportunities for advancement to 
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The ultimate in design versatility: 
Systems 


USG Curtain Wall 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


AUGUST 1969 P/A 


USG Metal Studs (20 gauge) 
with screw-attached ¥/-inch 
FIRECODE* Gypsum Sheath- 
ing, faced with 4-inch com- 
mon brick veneer laid with 
Portland cement-lime mor- 
tar. Or USG Metal Lath at- 
tached to sheathing and 
topped with Portland cement 
stucco. 
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TRUSSTEEL Studs with wire- 
tied USG Diamond Mesh 
Lath (backed with asphalt- 
impregnated paper) over 
which Portland cement 
Stucco is applied. All assem- 
blies utilize THERMAFIBER* 
Mineral Wool insulation 
blankets for thermal and 
acoustical control. 
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Continued from page 142 


responsible position of design leadership. 
Degree and/or license in architecture re- 
quired. Excellent working conditions. 
Salary commensurate with experience and 
background. Firm working in health, edu- 
cational, and industrial fields. Opportunity 
to apply advanced design ideas. Please sub- 
mit confidential resume of experience and 
earnings to The Cannon Partnership, 2637 
ое Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES—Call- 
ing on architects and engineers in Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Ohio, Southwestern, South- 
eastern, and Rocky Mountain states to 
represent this patented hollow-floor HVAC 
duct system makes thermal asset of con- 
crete floors. 3000 installations in U.S., 
Canada, Europe. Write: Airfloor Co., 
13729 E. Rosecrans Ave., Santa Fe Springs, 
California. 


MERGER—Well established small architec- 
tural firm in fastest growing region of New 
York State, experienced in commercial, 
banking, parking, interested in developing 
regional practice with firm experienced in 
schools, hospitals, and other institutional 
projects. Box #1361-866, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


WaNTED—Young architect to work in 1 
man office. Unusually varied institutional 
practice, Excellent learning opportunity. 
Must be responsive to authoritative person. 
Real future. Prefer single man. Central 
New England location. Call or write: Ed 
Van Nuis, People Management Inc., Box 
58, Bound Brook, N.J. 08805. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—AIA, NCARB, age 31, diver- 
sified experience. Various sized projects up 
to 17 million, including project architect, 
client contact, design and contract docu- 
ments. Seek associateship with partnership 
potential in a design conscious firm on West 
Coast. Other areas will be considered. Box 
#1361-868, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


AncHITECT— Michigan registration, age 41, 
seeks responsible position in New England 
States. Nineteen years of diversified experi- 
ence including private practice; extensive 
background in planning, development, con- 
struction documents, coordination and 
management of large scale projects. Box 
#1361-870, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNER—AIA, NCARB. 15 
years design experience. Desires responsible 
position of chief designer or partnership. 
Write Box #1361-871, PROGRESSIVE ARCH- 
ITECTURE. 


PROMOTIONAL DiRECTOR—Los Angeles firm 
of architects, engineers, planners requires 
executive with California connections, for 
promotion and business development. Abil- 
ity to operate nationally is desirable. Op- 
portunity for stock participation. Box 
#1361-867. 


CaNADIAN—Senior architectural job cap- 
tain. Responsible for working drawings and 
supervision of draftsmen. 23 years experi- 
ence in all types of projects. Desires to re- 
locate to U.S.A. Additional information 
available on request. Box #1316-869, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


INDIAN  AmcHrrECT—Cornell University 
graduate planner, age 35. Ten years varied 
experience in teaching, planning, housing, 
steel industry towns, auditoriums, nuclear 
and research laboratories in India as gov- 
ernment architect. Willing to consider 
planning, architectural, teaching assign- 
ments anywhere for a year ог two. Resume 
on request. Mr. Indrajit K. Puri, Flat 4, 
Delana, 261-A Central Avenue Road, 
Chembur, Bombay-71 (India). 


ARCHITECTS’ & DESIGNERS’ PERSONNEL AGy 
—667 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. (61st St.) 
TEmpleton 8-3722. Muriel Feder main- 
tains close contact with the entire archi- 
tectural & design fields, for the past 22 
years, The ‘professional” job consultant 
for New York City and the nation, at all 
levels in the areas of architecture, plan- 
ning, construction, engineering, interior 
design, space utilization, product and in- 
dustrial design and exhibition design. 
Office personnel for the above fields. Con- 
fidential interviews by appointment. 


CAREER BUILDERS | AGENCY—Complete 
range of Architectural and Interior Design 
placement under the direction of Ruth 
Hirsch. Apprentices to Senior Desi 
and Project Architects. Professional 
screening and personalized service. Refer- 
ences checked, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022, PL 2-7640. 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist: Architecture, Industrial Design- 
Interior Design and Home Furnishing. In- 
terviews by appointment. 767 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021, TE 8- 3070. 


GRILLES * PANELS * 


DOORS 


WRITE FOR NEW 32 PAGE COLOR PORTFOLIO 


or write direct. 


"US" chemical 


porcelain lab sinks 
will last as long 
as your lab 


Don't laugh—he means it! How can we be so sure? Well, 
many “U.S.” Lab Sinks installed over 50 years ago are still 
going strong. Performance like this led us to adopt the most 
unusual guarantee in the. industry. Ask your laboratory furni- 
ture manufacturer for a copy, along with one of our catalogs, 


TO PROTECT SEWAGE SYSTEMS, WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
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Cusromwoon 


9620 HIGH STREET NE ALBUQUERQUE NEW MEXICO 87107 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 332 


A COMPLETE LINE OF NEUTRALIZING SUMP TANKS (NEU- 
TRALIZING BASINS). 34-020 


PLASTICS AMD SYNTHETICS DIVISION 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS 
FORMERLY US. STONEWARE NC ARRON. OHIO 44309 
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CLERESTORN WINDOWS 
GUN DECK ~_ \ 


erti-Split No. 1 Handsplit shakes, 18° x % to 1% Architects: Glankler 


of a civilized 


In "Nairob 
richly texture 
than conve > loo mitive 
It defines 
of living and r 5 
up this Louisiane at i | 0 O White Building 
ich I i jeck n 9810 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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Sumio Oka 


25% more light 
thanks to U. 


Keene's new family of 24" or 30" 
square fixtures gives you 25% more 
light than similar units using straight 
fluorescents. You get high light out- 
put with complete interior design 
freedom. Reason: our truly one-of-a- 
kind fixture that uses any major 
manufacturer's 40-watt U-shaped 
lamps...the ones with the 6" leg spac- 
ing or the 34" leg spacing. 

Recessed models feature a hinged 
assembly that puts all electrical com- 
ponents on one side. There are 3 types 
available: surface, air and non-air, 
recessed. Want us to shed more 
light on our new fixture family? 


лаз 


KEENE Corporation, 
Lighting Divisi 
(Formerly < 
4990 Acoma Street, 
Denver, Colorado 80216 


Send Info on “U” to Me. 


Name. 

Company. 

Address. 

State. 


City Zip. 


We've just begun to grow. 


KEENE 


CORPORATION 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
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TCS 


TERNE-COATED STAINLESS STEEL 


The creation of TCS—Terne-Coated 
Stainless Steel—by the Follansbee 
Steel Corporation is one of the most 
significant developments in the his- 
tory of architectural metals. 


TCS is 304 nickel-chrome stainless 
steel covered on both sides with 
Terne alloy (80% lead, 20% tin). 
The former is the highest quality 
stainless available for this purpose, 
while Terne itself has a performance 
record established by three centu- 
ries of continuous field exposure. 

Based on the most rigorous techni- 
cal evaluation, TCS is the finest metal 
ever developed for a broad range of 


architectural applications including 
roofing and weathersealing. 


Among its more notable attributes 
are sustained resistance to atmos- 
pheric attack, unexcelled durability, 
and predictable weathering. TCS, 
furthermore, should never need 
maintenance; it solders perfectly 
without pre-tinning or other special 
preparation, and is among the most 
easily worked metals. 


These demonstrable advantages are, 
we believe, more than sufficient to 
warrant your giving TCS immediate 
consideration for all roofing and 
weathersealing applications. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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